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CHAPTER III. 
“WOUNDED TO DEATH.” 





“Oh, your proud eyes— 
Your lover replies! 

A great enchantress you may be.” 
But there was that across his throat 
Which you had hardly eared to see. 
TEnwrson. 

Tue lady lay on the oak-stained, carpetless 
floor of the large room; her face was white and 
convulsed; blood welled through her white 
dress in the region of the heart, so poor Leontine 
thought. She was too terrified to speak, for 
the shock had been so sudden and so awful. 
Meanwhile the folding-doors at the other end of 
the room were thrown open and there surged in 
a crowd: anumber of young gentlemen in 
white ties and kid gloves with flowers at their 
button-holes—a number of ladies, young and 
old, in silks and gauzes and jewels and flowers. 

“Good heavens! who is hurt ? ‘What is the 
matter? Miss Germain, fetch water—a doctor 
~open the windows. Carry her toa couch.” 





[THE cousIns.] 


*¢ No, don’t move her, it will increase the flow 
of blood; there is not any necessity to send for 
a doctor.” : 

Everybody turned to look at the speaker. 
Leontine saw a tall, rather ugly gentleman 
wearing a white waistcoat and with a gold eye- 
glass stuck in his one eye; the other eye was 
closed. Indeed, on a closer inspection it ap- 
peared that the tall man would not have been 
ugly at all had it not been for the loss of that 
eye, for his features were good, with well-formed 
nose and mouth and chin and broad, intellectual 
brow; but the loss of the eye gave a something 
terribly aged and sinister to that side of the 
face. 

This gentleman came and laid his hand upon 
the heart of the wounded lady, and uttered a 
few words in aforeign language rapidly into her 
ear. He was at the same time supporting her 
head against his breast. The effect of his 
words was like a magic spell. A faint flush 
came into the woman’s white face. She opened 
her eyes, fixing them on the gentleman with a 
strange, searching, agonised, yet tender expres- 
sion that Leontine could not comprehend. 

Again the man spoke to her in the foreign 
tongue, and by a supreme effort she managed to 
respond. 

Calm yourself,” he said to her. Then with 
a smile, speaking in English, “you are not 
much hurt.” 

“ Wounded to death,” she murmured; “it is 
too much.” 

“To death,” he laughed; “not at all; but 
you are hurt. Cannot be moved to-night.” 

Then the one-eyed gentleman turned his head 
in the direction of a little fussy personage in 





spectacles who was fearfully agitated at the 
occurrence. 

‘Open the windows—have them opened, I 
should say, Doctor Thorne, and let me have 
some brandy, and I will place Miss Germain on 
a couch and make a medical examination in 
another room.” 

A couple of servants soon came with brandy 
and other restoratives. 

**Oblige me,” said the one-eyed gentleman, 
“by sending all those ladies and gentlemen 
back into the other room to finish their coffee.” 

In less time than it takes to write it Doctor 
Thorne had cleared the room of his pupils and 
their visitors. The one eye of the gentleman 
who assumed so much authority rested on Leon- 
tine and seemed to pierce her very soul and 
read her inmost thoughts. It held her spell- 
bound. She could not stir; it, was a large, 
bright eye, steel-grey in colour, and full of a 
mystic power which made her at the same 
moment tremble and rebel. 

** You will be good enough to remain here,” 
he said. “You are the young person who plays 
the music, are you not ?” 

“Yes,” Leontine answered. 

** Well, will you support this lady's head on 
the other side, while I give Miss Germain a 
little brandy ?” 

Immediately Leontine obeyed. The senseless 
head of the suffering lady was pillowed on the 
young girlish breast of the slight creature who 
knelt by her side on the bare floor. The one- 
eyed gentleman drewa sheathed flask of peculiar 
shape from his pocket and took out a small 
glass bottle with a lip or spout, such as is used 
in sickness when the patient is too weak to raise 
his head to take wine, soup or jelly. 
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Into this bottle he put bramdy, and then, 
while Leontime held Miss Germain’s head, he 
poured some brandy down her. throat. . She 
started and coughed, and with that exertion the 
blood welled out agaia from the wound: im her 
chest. A spasm passed over her face. 

“ Great heaven, she is dying,” said the keen 
Doctor Thorne. “She has been murdered in 
my house. What will become of us all?” 

As he spoke he looked itploringly towards a 
stout lady in purple satin who appeared very 
pale and perplexed, but who maintained her 
outward composure. This was Mrs. Thorne— 
Mrs. Doctor Thorne, as the pupils ironically 
called the mistress of Cambridge Cloisters. 

“Nothing of the sort,” said the ome-eyed 
gentleman, calmly; “Miss Germain will not 
die. Now, will some of you help me to carry 
her into the next room and to lay her om the 
couch in there ?” 

As he spoke he lifted the lady im his arms. 
The women servants lifted her lower limbs, and 
so they walked towards the door on the sight 
hand side of the piano. The -gentle- 
man looked over at Leontine and signed with a 
peculiar movement of his head that she was:to 
follow. She arose quite obediently, and as she 
walked into the adjoiming room she said toler 


self: 

“Why am I to follow anil obey 
that man? There is about him something 
which I detest. Who is he? But what a 


and and thrilling. I seem fascinated 
as a bitd is said to be fascinated by a 
serpent.” 

And then Leontine found herself in the next 
room. Poor Miss Germain 


Fk 


“ This young .” she said, hastily, “was 
en to for the dancers; but now we 
can have no dancing, and certainly no music 
this evening, therefore, Miss Melrose can go.” 

The ome eye of the man who seemed to rule 
everybody flashed positive fire. Was it at the 
magic name of Melrose? Leontine thought so. 
He said in low, emphatic tones: 

*« Miss Melrose is the very person that I want. 
She has the very temperament that is essential 
in a nurse for a case like this: I hope she will 
send an excuse home and remain in attendance 
all night.” 

“I do not think I have mueh nerve, sir,’’ be- 
gan Leontine. 

“You have far more than you think,” re- 
sponded the gentleman, with the grimest of 
grim smiles. “Oblige me by remaining, will 
you? You will help thereby to save the life of 
a fellow creature.” 

“If I may—if I can—if I shall be of any 
use,” faltered Leontine. 

She looked meekly, poor child, at Dr. and Mrs. 
Thorne. This was their house; they had en- 
gaged her to play dance music for a few hours 
on the occasion of the breaking-up party at the 
college school, and they did not want her to re- 
main to nurse a lady mysteriously wounded in 
their house. 

“Tf you think it necessary,” said little Doctor 
Thorne, taking a pinch of snuff in a hurry, and 
looking at Leontine through his spectacles, 

“T know that it is necessary,” said the one- 
eyed gentleman in his deep, soft, convincing 
voice. 

Then she must remain,” said little Doctor 
Thorne, playing nervously with his watch-chain; 
and he added, gently: “If she will be so good.” 

“What canI do? Whatam I todo?” Leon- 
tine asked, bewildered. 

“Only to sit still for the present and watch 
me while I make an examination of the hurt 
Miss Germain has received, and if the sight of 
blood makes you feel faint, which I am sure it 
does, ask Mrs. Thorne to give you a glass of 
wine.” 

It appeared then and afterwards a very odd 
thing—not only to Leontine herself, but also to 
Doctor and Mrs. Thorne and their servants— 
that this gentleman, whose name was Finucan, 


face he bas, and what a voice, at once | floor 
soft i 





should have chosen her for an assistant during 
the terrible wight that was to come. 

He knew perfectly what Geadly danger 
lurked in the scholastic region of Cambridge 
Cloisters: he knew that the last enemy flut- 
tered his dark wings as he hovered over the 
house where a grim tragedy had just been 
attempted, if not quite carried out to its last 
black limits, and yet he deliberately chose a 
slender, nervous girl to be a witness of suffering 
and perhaps of death! But so it was, and every- 
body seemed bound to obey the orders of this 
one-eyed Doctor Finucan. 

‘Look heré,. Mrs. Thorne,” said Finucan, 
with a grim smile, “ give Miss Melrose quickly 
a glass of port wine, Sit down, child, om that 
couch. You need not look at me or at the 
patient just now unless you like.” 

Leontine sank into the first chairand leaned’ 
back. As sherdid so, the floor of the room (it 
was a small study ’with Bookshelves well filled, 
a great table, a couch; and a couple of arm~ 
chairs) —the' of this small room, with. ite red 
carpet, s like the floor of'a eabin 
on board ‘during:a-storm, and the light of 
the gas grew dim,.amd.then she found # very 


strong arm her waist, while» hand 
Sold aaplnas ahem 

At first she hadsearcely strength to swallow, 
but when she-had-done so a glow came goon 
into her young limbs. She breathed ; 
she saw agaim the light of the gas, and 


ing cs —, 
ima whisper, of'a maid servant 


who stood near to" her. 

“T don’t exactly know,” the woman an- 
swered. ‘‘Abont half-an-hour perhaps. You 
must have another glass of wine and a sand- 
wich just now, Doctor Finucan says.” 

During the time that Leontine had been un- 
conscious, the wound in Miss Germain’s chest 
had been probed and bound up by Doctor 
Finucan. It was, he told the Rev. Doctor 
Thorne, a deep, dangerous flesh wound, that 
given half an inch deeper, would have rendered 
deadly. As it was the patient’s life trembled 
in the balance. She was sleeping under the 
influence of a powerful narcotic ; inflammation 
might set.in, or the brain might become 
affected ; or paralysis might supervene. Many 
of the doors of death stood ajar round the sleep- 
ing woman. Through any of them her spirit 
might pass before the day broke. 

All of this the man of science, Doctor Finu- 
can, told to the Rev. Dr. Thorne in the drawing- 
room in confidence over a glass of brandy and a 
cigar. All the pupils were perforce disappointed 
of their party. There could be no dance, no 
speeches, no gay supper in a house which might 
before morning contain the corpse of a mur- 
dered woman ! 

The guests and pupils partook of some re- 
freshments together in an excited fashion in 
the long dining-room, while the mysterious cir- 
cumstance was discussed, and then the guests 
departed, and the pupils, who were nearly all 
over the age of sixteen, agreed to-play billiards 
as quietly as possible in the billiard-room, which 
was built out in the garden at the back of the 
house. 

By ten o’clock everybody was in bed except 
the watchers by the side of the sleeping woman 
and the master and mistress of the house. 
Doctor: Finucan had ‘sent word to Mr. Melrose, 
in the name of Doctor. Thorne, that Miss Mel- 
rose had kindly consented to remain at Cam- 
bridge Cloisters that night to oblige Mrs. 


Thorne, since a lady guest had been taken sud- 
denly ané violently ill. 

ine’s nerves. were more Settled-now. As 
the night grew later she became more reconciled 
and accustomed to the strange situation in which 
she found herself. Only the perplexity and 
mystery of the occurrence increased the more 
she turned the matier over in her mind. 

First of all she had not been of the smallest 
use since the time when she had supported the 
head of the wounded lady in the class-room. 
All she had done since she entered the little 
library was first to give trouble by fainting 
away, and then to partake of some food, and 
since then to lie back idly im the large, leathern 
armchair, looking now at the large fire which 
had been lighted in the grate, and then at the 
ghastly, sleeping face of Miss Germain ing 
om’ the crimson pillows of the couch, and anon 
at the two stout women servants who were her 

watchers. 


fellow 
Both of them looked very 3 both of 
them nodded in their chairs. of them 


dared to speak, ~ if Miss'Germain a, 
denly awakened the shoek. ‘ tal, so 
Doctor Finncan had said. — 

« Who was Miss Germain? Who had stabbed 
her? Why had there not beens violent hue 
and ery raised ?”’ 


and again. She was a daughter of Eve, and 
she had some share of that. without 
which life would be flavontless tame to 


en ed of the innocent 
pleasures of one’s. nei whichiis too much 
the habit in many country towns and villages, 


Leontine Melrose was'the last to pry into the 
concermsof her neighbours.in e y life, but 
this case of attempted was it 


filled her with the strong stimulant of wonder- 

ment and cu! . Who was Miss Germain? 
Who had stabbed her? Why was Leontine 
compelled to remain and watch the slumbers of 
the unfortunate lady. 

Miss Germain was apparently about forty 
years old; her pale, sad face had still lines 
of beauty in it; it was a refined and intelligent 
countenance; that mnich was quite palpable to 
Leontine. Did those two solemn maid™servants 
nodding in their chairs know more than Leon- 
tine knew ? 

At last she could bear it nolonger. Happen- 
ing to catch a glimpse of one of the maids just 
as she awoke from a rather longer nap than 
usual, and meeting the damsel’s eyes, she arose 
and crossed the roont, sank down on her knees 
on the carpet by the side of the. girl and said: 

« How was that lady hurt ?” 

The girl rubbed her eyes and stared blankly 
at Leontine; then she said: 

«It was a quarrel with her sweetheart.” 

“Sweetheart, who is he? Where does he 
hide? Has he escaped ?” 

All this passed in whispers; but the maid 
laid her hand on Leontine’s arm and drew her 
away. The young woman was as pleased to 
have something to'relate as Leontine was eager 
to hear the story. She took Leontine,into the 
next room—the bare class-room, where all the 
young gentlemen studied daily. It was fireless, 
but a gas lamp was burning. The servant took 
her place on a low seat near the wall and 
pointed to an arm-chair which Leontine occupied 
without ceremony. 

‘Tt is a sweetheart’s quarrel,” said Margaret, 
the housemaid, ina low voice. “Miss Germain 
is not young, but she is fascinating, and she 
has a sweetheart,.a French master in a great 
grammar school somewhere in the country. He 
is of a very violent temper, and he has been, 
attached to Miss Germain for years, and she 





annoys him by perpetually putting off. the 
wedding-day. "ae last he grew furious. and 
threatened her life. She at. him, 
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because she did not believe him; but he fol- 
lowed her here to-night, and when she was in 
the conservatory, which goes out of the dining- 
room on this floor, with Miss Clemence Melrose 
and Lady Melrose, somebody came crashing 
through the glass. door of the conservatory 
which leads into the back yard. It was. Mon- 
sieur Anatole, the Frenchman. He speaks a 
few words in & fury to Miss Germain. She 
answers him, and, like an idiot, she laughs. It 
does seem absurd when young folks just over 
twenty go on with such childish nonsense, but 
these two are over forty. Yet she was idiot 
enough to laugh in his face, and he—foreigners 
are so bloodthirsty—he had a sharp dagger 
hidden up his sleeve ; he drew it out and stabbed 
the poor thing; and if her life is saved no 
thanks to him.” 

Leontine listened to this wild story almost-as 
one listens to a Christmas ghost tale with 
wingled horror, awe and incredulity. Certainly 
the hurt and anguish and danger of the un- 
happy lady were very real facts, but Leontine 
was full of a strange curiosity concerning the 
bloodthirsty Monsieur Anatole. 

«* Have they arrested him ?” she asked. 

“No, no; there is the folly of it. Lady Mel- 
rose fainted at once, and now lies in danger in 
this house. Her daughter is attending to her, 
and the cousin of Lady Melrose, a Mr. Agnew, 
who has some knowledge of medicine, and Doctor 
Finucan, have gone up to see after her. ‘They 
are afraid the shock may prove fatal to Lady 
Melrose, she has such delicate nerves, andthe 
man escaped. He will perhaps kill himself. 
Of course Doctor Finucan will send out full 
descriptions of him, and put the police on his 
track. When Miss Germain felt herself stabbed 
she ran from the‘conservatory into the hall and 
through the library into this room. It was a 
dreadful thrust. How much blood she has lost! 
I hope they will find that rascal; but Doctor 
Finucan thinks he will get off to America before 
they can stop him. Such ruffians ought to be 
hanged.” 

Leontine covered her face with her hands. 
She was very sorry for the foolish Miss Ger- 
main who had trifled with her lover’s affections 
—sorry, too, for the impetuous, miserable man 
who had so ‘nearly become a murderer, but she 
was human, and the mention of the name of 
Melrose set her heart beating, her blood tingling 
in her young veins. 

This Lady Melrose who lay so ill upstairs 
must be the wife of that Lord Melrose who 
stood in her father’s place, if her father’s tale 
was true—her father, who ought to be Lord 
Melrose, heir to that hoary old sinner the Earl 
of Hartbury, her grandfather, and Miss 
Clemence Melrose was in any case her own first 
cousin. 

What a different Miss Melrose to herself—in 
position, and in prospect of earthly honour and 
happiness. Suddenly Leontine was filled with 
a great longing to look on the face of this 
cousin of hers; she was devoured with a burn- 
ing curiosity to learn all about her. There are 
such things as prophetic antipathies and sym- 
pathies, let the matter-of-fact say what they 
will. A voice spoke then in the secret chambers 
of Leontine’s soul, and this voice said to her: 

“ Cousin Clemence is your destiny henceforth. 
You and she, the poor and the rich, the child of 
pomp and pleasure, and the child of poverty 
and patience, are—rivals !”” 


CHAPTER IV. 


*Twere vain to speak, to weep, to'sigh, 
Oh, more than tears of blood can tell! 
Though wrung from guilt’s iring eye 
Are in that word “ farewell, ell.” 
Bvzon. 


. “Wat brought Lady Melrose and her. 


daughter here ?” Leontine asked, presently, of 
Margaret the housemaid. ? 
“It was the breaking-up party, and Mr, 
Conrad Melrose is one of the daily boarders. 
He rides over every day from Park Lane on 
horseback, and his groom comes. with him, and 
in the evening the groom comes again. Mr. 





Melrose has lunch here every day, but not 
dinner; he goes home for that. His mother 
and sister came to see the prizes given, and to 
hear the speeches made. We servants and all 
have been looking forward to this day for 
months, and now to have it come to an end like 
this! perhaps two inquests in the house, who 
can tell?” 

“ Who is Doctor Finucan ?”’ asked Leontine. 

« Oh, he lives mostly with Lord Melrose. I 
think he is a resident family physician. They 
have a chaplain, too; they are very grand folks. 
Mr. Melrose is master’s best pupil for payments 
and connection, I have heard missis say.” 

Leontine listened to the housemaid’s chatter 
with eagerness. Every scrap of information she 
could pick up about this Melrose family seemed 
precious to her. 

“ Have you seen’Miss Clemence ?” she asked. 
“What is she like ?”” 

* You'should seé her,” responded. Margaret. 
“Tam not-one to go into raptures’ over people, 
and I have seen many pictures: andimany beau- 
tiful ladies im real life, but: there—she took 
away my breath when first Isaw her. She is 
too handsome to be real, _I say. They say three 
went almost out of their minds for her only 
this season. She leads them on.so, and laughs 
in their faces when they propose to her. She 
is so witty andso merry. ‘ But:most of the:ser- 
vants love her,’ Roberts the groom says. He is 
a most- highly respectable young man.” . 

Leontine began to understamd from what 
source the housemaid gained all her Melrose 
news. 

“She is generally as open-handed asthe day. 
Onee she gave Mr. Roberts the groom a present 
of a ten-pound note, and it was. for saving the 
life of a poor dog that some cruel wretches 
were going to drown. The dog is called Pat, 
and is now at Melrose Hall, iu Worcestershire, 
the old earl’s family seat.” 

‘What is Clemence like? Is she fair or 
dark ?” 

“She has brown golden hair, and eyes as 
black as night, anc the loveliest colour on her 
cheeks, and she is tall and slight and erect, 
‘and holds herself up like a queen.’ Roberts 
says, young Lord Mervyn is gone to seek death 
in Africa because he can’t live without her. Oh, 
she is such a terrible flirt, that’s her only fault. 
Mr. Roberts the groom says she likes to win 
men’s hearts just for the sake of breaking them. 
She likes to drive them desperate and spoil all 
their lives !”” 

“That: is diabolical,” said Leontine; “she 
must be a wicked girl. How old is she?” 

«She is twenty,” replied Margaret. 

«« Just one year older than I am,” said Leon- 
tine to herself, ‘and all her life is like a plea- 
sure trip, mine is the lot of a cab horse—work 
and food and sleep alternately; hers is the 
existence of a butterfly fluttering from one 
pleasure to another. Do I envy her? I fear 
so—I hope not—I will not—no, I will-not.” 

In her anxious curiosity respecting her beau- 
tiful cousin she was actually forgetting the 
tragedy of Miss Germain and her lover, Mon- 
sieur Anatole. A faint moan in the little study 
recalled her to the duties of the present mo- 
ment. 

Leontine and the communicative Margaret 
hastened into the room. Miss Germain was 
wide awake; her lips moved as if she were 
striving to speak. Leontine sprang to the 
mantel-shelf on which stood a bottle of cordial 
which Doctor Finucan had left, with directions 
to give the patient a certain quantity ina mea- 
sure glass. 

“Is this Miss Germain’s: medicine?” she 
asked. 

Margaret nodded an affirmative and signed to 
Leontine to hold the glass while she poured out 
the proper quantity, then Leontine ran to the 
side of the stricken woman. Her eyes were 
wildly staring; she was conscious of fearful 
pain and oppression, but she had forgotten the 
death blow that had been dealt her ; she gasped 
desperately for breath. 

Leontine held the glass to her lips, but she 
seemed powerless to swallow. Leontine caught 
sight. of the peculiar bottle with a spout,which 





Finucan had left onthe table. She poured the 
cordial into it, and then gently and firmly she 
inserted it between the almost shut teeth of the 
sufferer, and got a little down her throat. Ina 
couple of minutes the medicine had a magic 
effect. The sufferer sneezed; then a look of 
reason and consciousness came into her face, 
and she said: 

‘I die—murdered! Justice will overtake the 
guilty; but before there are other victims let 
me tell this:ghastly truth ; this——” 

At that.» moment the handle of the door turned 
noiselessly, and Doctor Finucan, the one-eyed 
gentleman, entered the room. Leontine shud- 
dered: and shivered in spite of herself when that 
one. bright, steel-grey eye fastened itself coldly, 
firmly upon her pale young face. She was at 
once fascinated, spellbound, compelled to sink 
down obediently into the chair which the medical 
gentleman pointed to. The next moment he 
had turned his grey eye full upon the patient. 

“If you excite yourself,’ he said, coldly, 
“you will die.” 

‘I shall die; George Finucan, im any case. 
You know that as well as Ido. My death will 
ease: your mind, for I have your secret in my 
keeping. I.read it in your eye; I hear it in 
every tone of your voice. Ah! deny it not; 
deny it not! I die—murdered !”’ 

“Not by me, Annette,” he said, gently. 

The doctor now spoke French ; spoke it in the 

caressing tones of a fond mother who 
seeks« to soothe a suffering child. Doctor 
Pinuean; regarding Leontine as “that young 
on who played the music,” as he rather 
inelegantly phrased it, never supposed that the 
young creature wasa proficient in the French 


uage. 

At, the Ladies College where she had been 
pupil teacher no other language was spoken 
except on Sundays, and Leontine had learnt to 
read the language fluently from her mother. 
Thus she understood every word that passed 
between the doctor and the dying patient. 

«You s to me, my dear, in an accent of 
reproach, as if I had hurt you.” 

‘*So‘you have, but not with that blade which 
has drunk of my heart’s blood. No! you have 
broken my heart so that now in dying I am 
happy to leave a scene of torture; the fiend in 
human guise who has sent me to my long 
account will not prosper; but before the day of 
reckoning comes there will be more victims ; 
more, your life—yours!—will be sacrificed! 
When you are dying think of me; of the heart 
that beat only and ever for you, and of how you 
trampled on it, and laughed my poor love to 
scorn. You still sacrifice to an unclean, unholy 
idol, When your time comes remember my 
words. On the eternal shore, George—oh, love 
of my youth!— my spirit will watch and wait 
through the fleeting years for—for thine.” 

She uttered the last words with a sharp 
French timbre; how strangely—with what 
hunger she looked into the man’s powerful, 
sinister face. It was heart-hunger; it was the 
look which a mother may;give to the dead face 
of her child whom they are about, for the vessel’s 
safety’a, sake, to cast into the sea; it was a look 
of agoniged parting; it was a look of love 
supreme, and one might fancy eternal, a love 
that, would last beyond the grave. 

What then of Anatole, the mysterious lover- 
assassin? Did he know of this woman’s impas- 
sioned love for Doctor Finucan? What a mist 
and fog of conjecture rose before the mental 
vision ‘of. Leontine. It was, you will say, no 


‘concern of hers. How was it, then, that it ap- 


peared to her to be part of her own future life 
that was dimly shadowed out to her in the pas- 
sionate parting love words of this murdered 
woman P 

“ How was it that a sense as of being in the 
neighbourhood of the perpetrator of a hideous 
crime made the young girl shudder and recoil ? 
Wild thoughts, insane surmisiags, surged up in 
her brain while she sat, pale and silent, in a low 
stool in the little library listening to the 
mysterious words of those two middle-aged per- 
sons who had once been lovers. Some questions 
like these Leontine asked herself: ; 

Has. Doctor Finucan killed Miss Germain 
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because he is tired of her, and she does pardon 
and shield him and assist him with the wild 
story of Anatole, the French master? Or has 
she committed suicide because he no longer 
loves her? Or 

«Ah! she is dying—she is dead !” 

Leontine spoke the words aloud in English, 
and rushed towards the couch. Doctor Finucan 
waved her back with an imperious gesture. 
The head of Miss Germain was pillowed on his 
broad chest, her arm was wound in a passionate 
clasp round his neck; her pale lips were parted 
in a vain effort to utter his name. She was 
dead ! 

The doctor looked on the dead-white face, and 
his lips moved. His own face was almost as 
ghastly. 

** Poor soul,” he murmured, still in French, 
“she loved me too well, and she tells me too 
truly I sacrifice to an unholy and unclean idol.” 

At that moment the handle of the door turned 
softly. Leontine started and looked round, then 
she uttered a low cry of surprise. Had one of 
the mythical pictures of the old masters, one of 
their inspired conceptions, become real? The 
poor lady was dead. Hada bright angel come 
to take the parting spirit to the heavenly 
shore ? 





Leontine had retired to a corner of the couch, 
and she watched the scene before her with 
dilating eyes. The vision of beauty who had 
entered the room had put her finger on her lip 
and had signed to the young girl that she was 
to be quite silent, and Leontine obeyed her like 
one under a spell. The marvel and majesty of 
the lady’s beauty was greater than even the 
romantic little maiden had ever dreamed of as 
belonging to mortal woman. 

There was an unearthly splendour in the 
large luminous eyes, dark as night, which were 
turned with a look of almost divine compassion 
on the dead face of poor murdered Annette Ger- 
main, where it lay now on the pillows. The face 
of the strange lady seemed to Leontine as the 
face of an angel seen amid the pomp and glory 
of clouds in some painter’s vision of heaven. 
The complexion was like alabaster, with the 
glow of the damask rose on the cheeks. The 
pitying smile was the smile of a seraph.* 

This young lady—was she mortal ?—wore a 
long, white, loose flowing robe; the wealth of 
her hair had become unbound, and enveloped 
her like a glory. It descended far below her 
waist. It was of that rich dark auburn, with 
red gold tints, that great Titian loved; the 
smnall feet were encased in sky blue slippers. 

“Why did you not call me. I would have 
waited on her all night. I have only just 
or nine ty everybody was asleep. My mother 
an ae 

Doctor Finucan waved his large firm hand. 

“You mean that I must not talk. Alas! poor 
darling Germain, no noise will disturb her 
now. 

Large bright tears fell on the coat sleeve of 
the doctor as she leant over him. He turned 
quite impatiently away; he, too, was weeping 
bitterly. It was the strangest, saddest scene. 
The two servants stared in open-eyed wonder- 
ment. As for Leontine, she was perfectly daz- 
zled by this vision of beauty. as this her 
cousin Clemence who had stolen from the side 
of her invalid lady mother that she might aid 
in the nursing of her humble friend ? 

“Fancy being a man and not worshipping 
her. Oh, what a profile! what a throat! And 
that brilliant colouring. The beauty of allother 
women must seem pale and cold beside hers.” 

“Why was I not called, Doctor Finucan? Is 
there anything that I can do?” 

“No, Miss Melrose, you will be ill; this is 
too much for your nerves. Let me conduct you 
back to ,your mother, or let one of these young 
persons.” 

_ Clemence Melrose looked suddenly at Leon- 
tine crouching, awe-struck at what she had wit- 
nessed of violent suffering, passionate, agonised 
love, glorious human beauty, that scarcely 
seemed earthly; and now lastly the awful pre- 
sence of the King of Terrors in the little room. 





“Don’t be afraid,” said Clemence, speaking 
in the accents of a compassionate saint; ‘don’t 
weep, don’t fear; you know we must all die!” 

She accompanied the words with a sweet, 
pitying smile; she took the hand of Leontine 
and placed it between both her own. 

“TI see that you are nervous, and yet you 
have courage,” said lovely Clemence, “ because 
you have compassion. We must all try to be 
of use in times of suffering, must we not? in- 
stead of giving way to our fears. I can see 
that you will ill to-morrow unless you can 
lie down and—sleep. We must ask these good 
young people,” turning with a lovely smile 
towards the two servants, “to find you a bed.” 

** Ido not think I could sleep, Miss Melrose,” 
Leontine answered, weeping. ‘‘This poor soul 
has been murdered ; I saw her die !”” 

** She is gone to rest,” said Clemence, with a 
strange yet lovely expression in her luminous 
eyes. “She is gone to rest. How much that im- 
plies. We are left below to bear the burden 
and heat of the day, to toil and strive and 
struggle for worthless baubles—earthly prizes, 
while she sleeps well after life’s fitful fever.” 

« It is true that life holds nothing to the poor 
and the friendless,” said Leontine. ‘“ Ladies 
like yourself may enjoy this world, but as you 
say, for the others there is little happiness.” 

“ Ladies like myself!’ Clemence echoed, with 
a gentle smile; two bright tears fell on the 
hand of Leontine, which she was holding. ‘Do 
you think, then, that I have no troubles? I 
have had deeper ones than you can have had.” 

“Yes,” put in the one-eyed doctor, “ you have 
had a few imaginary and one or two real ones. 
When you were a child a great ugly cat ate 
your pet.canary. Now you aré a woman you 
are in continual fear of losing your kind, deli- 
cate mother, bat you never had a love affair like 
yonder poor soul? —a jealous, rascally lover 
to threaten you. No, you have never been in 
love in your life, though a score of idiots have 
gone wild for your sake; you are so provoking 
a young witch. Now let me entreat you to 
allow one of Doctor Thorne’s good servants to 
show you the way to your room ?” 

“Thanks, but I know the way perfectly. And 
tell me, if you please, Doctor Finucan, who is 
this poor child who is so much afraid; is ita 
governess to Doctor Thorne’s children ?” 

“No; Miss Melrose was engaged to play for 
the guests and the pupils to dance when this 
terrible tragedy turned a gay festive gathering 
into a scene of horror. How the penny press 
will revel in descriptions of this in a day or 
two,” he added to himself. 

The beautiful pencilled dark brown eyebrows 
of Clemence were lifted with a perplexed ex- 
pression. 

“Miss Melrose,” she said, “is your name 
Melrose ?” 

* Yes,” Leontine answered. 

*« How do you spell it,” said the beauty. 

“«M-e-]-r-0-s-e,” replied Leontine. 

“I thought there might be two ‘l’s,’” said 
Clemence, “or that rose might be spelt r-o-w-s, 
but your name is actually spelt like ours?” 

Something like a haughty flash came into the 
splendid eyes. 

“ Are you sure your right name is Melrose? 
My grandfather is the Earl of Hartbury; he 
has threatened to prosecute some people who 
have adopted our family name.” 

A spirit of antagonism rose up for a moment 
in Leontine’s soul, but a glance at the silent 
form on the couch showed het the vanity of 
trifles, the paltriness of petty ambitions. 

« Our name is Melrose,” she said, gently. 

Clemence smiled. 

“It is-very odd,” she said. “I feel sure there 
is a mistake; ours is the only family of the 
name. Good night.” 

She bent her beautiful head and walked 
away, followed by one of the maids at the door. 
She turned and gave Leontine a long, pene- 
trating, not unkind glance. 

‘IT hope the doctor will make you take some 
sleep,” she said, and then she left the room. 

“Ah, how beautiful she is,” murmured 
Leontine, when she was gone. 

‘London was crazed about her last ‘season 





” 


when she was nineteen,” said Doctor Finucan ; 
“but this year her mother’s health has been so 
bad she has devoted herself to her, and travelled 
on the Continent all through June, July and 
August. Now if you would iike to lie down, 
that young person will take you into a room and - 
cover you over, and bring you a cup of coffee 
when you wake.” 

Leontine thanked him and did follow the 
other servant out of the room and up a back 
staircase and into a neat little room, where 
was a bed, a chest of drawers, and a washstand. 
The young woman yawned as she placed the 
light on the drawers. 

* Good-night,” she said; and Leontine was 
left alone. 

A nervous feeling impelled Leontine to wish 
to lock her door. She went to it, but found to 
her consternation that it had neither bolt nor 
key. She lay down tosleep just when the dawn 
was breaking without undressing, and with a 
strange, undefinable sensation of horror for 
which she could not account. 


(70 be Continued.) 





MARRIAGE. 


od 


WuHen a man and woman together enter the 
matrimonial state, all annoying habits or irri- 
tating “little ways” should be given up. A 
habit of bothering and boring should be w just 
cause and impediment why persons in whom it 
has become confirmed should not enter holy 
matrimony. ‘“ That is only a trifling fault,” you 
say. Yes; but trifles produce-domestic misery, 
and domestic misery is no trifle. No knowledge 
is so well worth acquiring as the science of living 
harmoniously for the most part of a life with 
another, which we might take as a definition of 
matrimony. Now this science teaches us to 
avoid scrupulosity, or an exaggerated and 
tormenting regard for trifles: The daily petty 
things of life should be passed over pleasantly 
and lightly. 

How many marriages there are, bitter as 
wormwood to both ties, which might be 
sweetened by a little common sense. Is a 
wife living above her husband’s income? 
Perhaps she is really ignorant of the fact. She 
has never been made a confidant of as sheought 
to have been, and therefore she does not know 
the real state of his affairs. Had more confi- 
dence been reposed in her, she would have been 
careful in keeping accounts. and would have 
shortened, say, her milliner’s bills. It is pro- 
voking, too, when wives will give their hus- 
bands no other but the woman’s reason: “I 
think so because I think so, and it is just be- 
cause it is,’ for their plans and actions. In 
marriage, perfect confidence is necessary. 





A Youne Bripz.—Miss Martha A. Head, the 
bride at a wedding in Wayne County, Ga., was 
only ten years old. Her parents were, present 
at the ceremony, and gave it their full approval. 

Tue latest method of extorting money :—A 
man carefully but plainly dressed visits the 
churches, is overcome; by. faintness’ during ser- 
vice, falls into the aisle and is carried out, to the 
great disturbance of thecongregation. A pitiful 
tale of starvation and-want is told in the vestry 
when the man revives, and, of course, a collec- 
tion is made to rélieve the pangs of hunger 
which the “ poor man” suffers. 

CixeopatTra’s NrEpie.—Operations have been 
commenced about the pedestal on which tbis 
relic of poe ot antiquity rests, which, when 
completed, will contribute much to the effect of 
the obelisk as viewed either from the river or 
from the Embankment. The |two pedestals on 
each side of the Needle are to be taken down and 
rebuilt 12ft. further off, which will give a clear 
space of 33ft. on either side, and each of these 
pedestals when rebuilt is to be surmounted by a 
sphinx, thereby sustaining the Egyptian cha- 
racter of the entire structure. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 
AN UNWELCOME KISS. 


High were the lady’s spirits, far more free 
Her mode of acting than a maid’s should be. 


A vEw days after his arrival at Chorrillos, 
the favourite watering-place of the Limanians, 
our hero received letters from England. This 
was in the middle of December, and some time 
before Lance Latimer’s double crime had been 
committed. One of these letters was from 
Hleming Cadbury. 

The worthy clergyman found he could be more 
eloquent on paper than when actually speaking 
face to face with his friend about Juanita. He 
could state what he wanted clearly, tell what he 
believed, and hint at what he hoped for without 
questioning eyes and questioning words being 
addressed to him at the time, His own motives 
were pure and disinterested enough, and yet he 
would have shrunk from discussing them per- 
sonally even with his dearest friénd. 


If Juanita were free; if her marriage with 
Latimer were invalid, Fleming Cadbury would 
gladly marry her if she would have him. But 
if she were not free ; if she were really Latimer’s 
wife, she must be acknowledged before the 
world as such, and for these reasons he begged 
and entreated Walter Smith to lose no time in 





G 


(SWEET DREAMS.] 


going to Mexico and verifying certain presumed | “No,” in atone which implied that he did 


facts for him. 


“Do not think me selfish,” the letter went | 
on, “in urging you to put aside your own busi- | 


ness for atime. You have years before you in 
which to win wealth and come back and marry 
Cora Lyster, who will without doubt be true to 
you ; but, for me, and for this poor girl in whom 
I am interested, every day and week of uncer- 
tainty is a prolonged agony of intense suffering 
and can be productive of no good result to 
either of us. I have already taken the best 
legal advice upon the subject, but I want you to 
go to the places named in the accompanying 
paper, and obtain answers taken upon oath to 
the questions contained in it. Any possible 
expense I will gladly defray, but Ientreat you to 
lose no time in complying with my request.” 

** Poor Cadbury,” mused Walter as he finished 
reading the letter; heis hard hit, and for my 
own part I don’t see what satisfaction it can be 
to him to prove that the woman he wants to 
marry is legally another man’s wife, He writec 
as though he thought Mexico was a village in 
the next county and I had nothing to do but to 
make money and amuse myself, but I forgot, I 
didn’t tell him anything about my own hopes 
and perplexities.” 

Then he re-read the letter he had received 
from Cora, also the one that had come from his 
mother, and finished up by going a second time 
over that written by the rector of Lamorna. 
Dick Marsden coming into the room as he was 
thus engaged, looked at the letters as though 
he rather envied the recipient of them and 
said : 

“TI suppose you are too much engaged to try 
a dip in the sea and a short walk.” 

“No, I feel much stronger to-day, though I 
am not equal to swimming: yet. And Dick, I 
want a chat with you.” 

“‘ Well, let us take our bath first, then we will 
go and lie on the sands, or stroll about, and you 
can talk as long as you like; have you seen the 
fair Inez since your compulsory visit to the 
mountains ?” 


not regard it as a very serious deprivation. 

“ Ah! then you will soon have that pleasure. 
She went on a short visit to some of her mother’s 
relatives the very day you so mysteriously 
disappeared—or rather—the day we missed you, 
and she only returned last evening ; she is look- 
ing more killing than ever.” 

“No doubt she will find plenty of sport,” was 
the disdainful reply ; “but if you will give me 
your arm, I will see what I can do in the way of 
walking ; Iam getting stronger every day, thank 
Heaven.” 

Then he remembered Castellaro’s sneering 
assertion that his weakness was his only protec- 
tion against having to make a choice between 
marriage and death, and the desire to be a more 
equal match for his enemy and to get away from 
the country in which the murderer dwelt until 
he was so, grew upon him with momentarily 
increasing intensity. 

Chorrillos, the Brighton of Lima, is about nine 
miles south east of that city and a few years ago 
was only a small fishing village sheltered from 
the south west blast by an elevated promontory 
called the Moro Solar. 

The majority of the houses, or ranchos as they 
are called in this primitive place, are constructed 
of cane, plastered with mud, and gaudily 
painted, and the Indian owners let them to the 
Limanian aristocracy at high rents during the 
bathing season, or rather I should say they did 
so at the date of my story, for since then most 
Limanian families have followed the example 
of the Marsdens and bought ranchos for them- 
selves. 

There is a railroad between Lima and 
Chorrillos and consequently men whose avoca- 
tions require their presence in the city can reside 
at the seaside with their families, and run up to 
town for a few hours every day, just as we in 
London can come up daily from our houses at 
Kew or Richmond. This was Mr.- Marsden’s 
| plan, the whole of his household and establish- 
' ment being transplanted every summer to the 
| seaside. 
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Walter was still so weak that he could not get 
about without some assistance, Lut his cousin 
Dick was almost constantly by his side, and Tim 
O’Grady and Quinto were always within call, 
while big Nell kept jealously close to him as 
though firmly convinced he was not safe when 
out of her sight. 

The two young men have taken their dip in 
the sea, and have now thrown themselves down 
on the shore to enjoy the cool fresh breeze from 
the Pacific, and Walter, who has been matur- 
ing the idea in his mind for some time, asks 
suddenly : 

“Do you know mvch of Mexico, Dick ?” 

“No; can’t say that I do,” was the reply; 
between the puffs of a cigar. 

** Will you go there with me ?” 

«When ?” doubtfully. 

“ Next week if I am strong enough.” 

“T don’t know, it is an expensive trip and I 
outran the constable when I was in the States, 
three months ago; but that’s a consideration for 
the gov’nor, not for me; for my own part I 
should like nothing better.” 

«Then itis settled, we will go,” said Walter ; 
“it shall cost you nothing. Iam going on the 
business of a friend who will pay all expenses. 
You may read his letter,’ and he handed 
Fleming Cadbury’s:epistle to his cousin, pre- 
viously explaining some points init that to a 
stranger would seem vague. 

Naturally impulsive Dick Marsden read the 
letter and at once became a warm admirer of 
Fleming Cadbury and an ardent champion of 
Juanita. 

“I like a spice of romance in anything I 
undertake,” he said with real enjoyment as he 
re-folded the letter and handed it back to 
Walter. ‘‘ When shall we-start?” 

“Do you think I shall be strong enough im » 
week ?” doubtfully. : 

“‘ Of course you will; besides the voyage will 
do you good ; we will take Quintoand the Irish- 
man with us, and you will grow stronger every 
day.” 

“Yes; but there is one thing I want you to 
observe, Dick,” and he lowered his voice as 
though he were afraid lest. the very rocks and 
sands and even the advancing waves might 
have ears to hear and tongues to betray what 
they heard. 

“Well; what is it?” in a surprised tone. 

“T want to keep the fact that I intend to 
leave Lima a secret from everyone but your 
father. I will tell you why. The man whose 
name I cannot mention who came to the hut in 
the mountains when I was so ill, made meswear 
to meet him again whenever he should send for 
me. I was utterly helpless, and my life would 
have been the penalty if I had refused. I mean 
to come back and keep my promise, but if he 
hears of my intention to quit. the couutry, he 
may exact the fulfilment of my word before I 
am ready. Now, do you understand ?”’ 

“ But why does he want to meet. you again ? 
We needn’t mention names, but. I know who it 
is. Quinto got that information for me.’’ 

«Why ?” repeated Walter, ‘‘ there is a. death 
feud between us. He has my father’s papers, 
which would, he told me, make me rich and 
noble, and he would give them up to me ata 
price.” 

“Ah! and you will buy them?” 

Nel” 

**No!” exclaimed Dick, incredulously ; “ you 
must be insane unless indeed the conditions are 
such as to be impossible.” 

“They are impossible to me; but I will pit 
my life against his and win back my birthright 
with my own right hand and avenge my father, 
or, you will have to write home to England and 
say that I left your house one morning and re- 
turned to it no more.” 

“* Preposterous ; why should you imperil your 
life for nothing ? I gave you eredit for too much 
good sense for such melodramatic absurdities. 
When you go to keep your promise I shall go 
with you, be sure of that, and. the scoundrel will 
have two to fight instead of one; but you have 
not told me the condition ; I am curious to hear 
it, and I suppose you did not promise silence 
about that.” 


“No, I did not, but remember, no names 
must be mentioned; I was told by my captor 
that his motive for making me promise to meet 
him again wasto give me a wife, and my father’s 
papers were to be her dowry. Now perhaps 
you understand whyI wish to get away from 
this country until Iam a better match for mine 
enemy.” ; 

Dick Marsden’s face had undergone a variety 
of changes while he listened to his cousin. 
Curiosity, surprise and indignation were plainly 
written on his countenance, but he contracted 
his brows when Walter had fimisied and for a 
few minutes seemed to be lostim profound and 
troubled speculation. 

You are right,” he said at length; “we 
must gain time. Everything in this world 
comes to the man or woman who can wait for it. 
Inez might have a chance under those circum- 
stances, perhaps think, but then she can’t 
afford to wait. es all the difference.” 

«I wish you wouldn’t mention names, Dick.” 

“Very well, I won't; bat just listen to my 

I shall start for Mexico by the 
steamer that will talke-me*to Manzanillo 


| aequaintamee about: to 
who may 


Se one Pirresier i es mie sete 4 
motive for going, i — upon the subject, 
is ‘business of the ; you must leave all 
further details to me; all that: you will have to 
dois to come on board to see me off?” 

«I see, and bring Nell with me?” 

* Yes, I suppose so,” hesitatingly; “ but Lam 
afraid that will look rather suspicious ; however, 
you won’t feel bound to comeback when you are 
once on board ship until our visit to Mexico is 
over.” 

“No; vat I. wonld rather have no question 
raised about it; let me be strong and: welland L 
will meet my father’s foe gladly.” 

« And meanwhile I suppose you would have 
no scruple in taking possession of the box of 
papers or opening it, whoever brought it to you ?” 

«None whatever.” 

«« And if it should be only safe to borrow it 
for atime you could take copies of the docu- 
ments ?” 

“ Yes; if 1 could but see and read them I have 
no doubt I should be able to unravel the whole 
mystery with which my father surrounded him- 
self. What puzzles meabout my father is, that 
nobody seems to have known anything about 
him before he came to Lima.” 

« Indeed,” returned Dick. “‘ Thaven’t inquired 
about the matter ; but he must have described 
himself as having come from some place and 
must have given some account. of his family and 
position when he married your mother. Have 
you ever seen any papers. relating to your 
parents’ marriage? I suppose your mother had 
some ?”” 

«I don’t know, but there must have been 
something of the kind, I suppose, but I never 
thought of it.” 

« ThenI would think of it: there will be some 
register kept, you may be sure, at the British 
Consulate in Lima. I should make it my bLusi- 
ness if I were you to make inquiries as soon as 
possible.” 

“I will, that is as soon as I can get about, 
alone; but I don’t expect. much help from. that 
quarter; if anything connected with the 
marriage would have afforded a clue my 
mother would have followed it up long ago.” 

“JT don’t know about that; some people drift 
through life, you know, without taking any note 
of the landmarks they passas they are carried 
down the stream of time; and I have a.fancy 
that it may be so in this instance.. Shall I run 
up to town and see if I can find out anythingfor 
you ?” 

‘*No, thank you, Dick, there is. plenty of 
time; my first object.is to. get. away from this 
place until Iam strong and well; it won’t be an 
easy matter to hunt up the record of a’ marriage 
that took place in this-unsettled country five- 
and-twenty years ago, so we will defer it for a 
time. I feel dreadfully weak and, faint,” 

He gasped, his face became pale, and Dick, 





somewhat alarmed, shouted for the servants who 


were at some little distance from them. They 
were at his side in a few seconds, some water 
was obtained, a low carriage was fetched and the 
invalid was carefully lifted into it. 

«The bath has been too much for you?” 
remarked Dick, “I fear I am by no means a 
judicious nurse ; you must lie down for the rest 
of the day and Mary andI will read to and 
amuse you.” 

Walter tried to smile his thanks, but he was 
dreadfully weak—so weak that mind and body 
seemed to have a struggle to keep together, and 
he felt as though he could weep like a woman 
at his own feebleness. They him home, 
‘laid him on a cool couch the shaded 
veranda. with the fresh breeze from the ocean 


just: en his: face, and here, after 
— he 2 grainy refreshing slum- 
Was ita diem? Or was it As he 
thus slept his mind was led with thong of 
i i of 
her as she turned to wave her last ie teten 
before him, his rose, the’ woman to 


whom his whole heart was given, tlhe woman 
for whose love he would gladly lay down his 


a 


Your name is a} life. 


His heart was filled with therapture of love, 
his whole being seemed to throb and pulsate 
Sedition pressed to his Retieemtice 

were is 5 tion 
was as though she were draining his very life 


away. 

So ‘tga and so.hotrible was this nightmare 

aematht mane and seemed to strugg: le i - 
‘ t the sensation upon him, and he 
felt.as thowgr his very li Sines being sucked 
away rd some varnpire-like creature against 
| whielt it was vais to content; at length, with a 
awpreme effort, he threw off the spell, started 
into an upright pesition, and ‘awoke. 

The rustle of a silk dress, the last glimpse of a 
dark skirt disappearing round the corner of the 
veranda which shaded three sides of the house, 
and a low growl frem big Nell, were all that he 
was conscious of at the moment of waking, save 
the boom of the distant waves as they broke 
upon the yellow shore. 

That his dream had-been something mere 
than a dream he could not doubt, but who could 
or would offer any solution of it. Certainly not 
big Nell, though’ she looked disturbed and rest- 
leds, and as for speaking to the Marsdens about 
it, a feeling of deucacy restrained Walter from 
thinking of that. 

But who the woman was who had disappeared 
so suddeply he could easily guess. Mary 
Marsden vore linens or muslins this hot season, 
it was only Donna Inez and her mother who 
almost invariably dressed in silk. 

‘«« Here’s another motive for getting away as 
quickly as possible,” he thought, as he rose- 
from his couch and staggered rather than 
walked about the apartment; “she will be 
bringing me a message from her” precious 
uncle next.” 

He said this bitterly and with the impatient 
sense of irritation natural under the circum 
stances ; but he little thought how much pro- 
bability there was in his: hasty words. Inez 
actually had with her, even then, a missive in 
Castellaro’s handwriting,.to be delivered to our 
hero directly he was strong enough to obey the 
summons it contained. 





CHAPTER, XXIV. 
VEILED DESIGNS. 


Be not deceived—this love is but the seed ; 
The branching tree that springs from it is hate. 


Tux day following, Dick Marsden went. up to 
Lima with his father, and for some time after 
his arrival in the capital was closeted with him 
discussing Walter’s intention of going ‘to Mexico 
and’ mentioning some of the reasons he had for 
keeping that imtention seeret until he had 
actually departed. 





Mr. Marsden listened and cordially approved, 
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I am inclined to believe that’ he would have 
approved of anything that would take his 
nephew away from the dangers of the Peruvian 
capital, or, more correctly, from ‘the possibility 
of again coming in contact‘ with Oastellaro; for 
though Walter had kept his promise not to re- 
veal the name of his captor, so that no steps 
had been taken to arrest or punish him, there 
was no doubt in the minds of those who recol- 
lected the fate of the young’ man’s father, as to 
who was the enemy of the son. The only th 

that puzzled Mr. Marsden to account for was 
why Castellaro had spared the young man’s 


fe. 

The banker never connected Inez with 
Walter’s strange adventure, and this part of 
the subject Dick wisely withheld from his 
father, but they could none of them quite for- 
get that the girl bore the name of and was nearly 
related to this dangerous man, and Mr. Marsden 
was the more indignant because he considered 
that while he provided her with a home his own 
family ought to be sacred from outrage from 
those whose nearer duty it was to care for this 
by no means inexpensive young lady. 

It is scarcely to be woleted at therefore that 
Inez had met with a very cool reception on her 
return from a short visit she had been paying to 
some poor but proud members of her mother’s 
family, who prided themselves so much on their 
noble birth that they utterly declined to re- 
cognise the banker, however much they might 
covet his wealth. 

The demon of temper, stimulated by family 
pride, had been very active in Donna Lola 
Marsden—as the banker’s second wife insisted 
upon being called—since Inez came back to 
rouse the slumbering flame, and Mr. Marsden 
had been treated to a lively time of it, coupled 
with some heavy demands upon his purse. 

Not that he had yielded to the latter. His wife 
and daughters had a liberal allowance from him 
and he insisted upon their making that allowance 
meet their expenses, and though he would at 
once have given his own daughter Mary any- 
thing she liked to ask for, she was just the one 
who never needed it and had always an abund- 
ance to spare for others. 

Still suffering from the irritation consequent 
upon the discussion with his wife, it was with 
bitter resentment that Mr. Marsden. listened to 
his son and realised unwillingly that he could 
not be free and unrestrained in his own house, 
but must act a part because of the ‘presence of 
this niece of an outlaw, but he eontented him- 
self with giving his consent. to Dick’s proposal 
and saying nothing for the present about the 
annoyanee he felt. , 

Dick did not stay long in Lima after he had 
left his father, but having ascertained the date 
at which a steamer that would call at Manza- 
nillo would leave Callao, he went back’ to 
Chorrillos, meaning to take the first opportunity. 
of announcing his intended journey to his 
family, especially to the fair. Inez. 

e house was deserted by all "but a few ser- 
vants when he entered it, but hearing that. his 
cousin and the ladies were out'on the shore, he 
went in search of them. ; 

Thousands of people were staying at Chorrillos. 
Bathers were disporting themselves in the’ 
water; all the beauty and rank. and fashion of ’ 
Lima had come, or were coming, to the place, 
and bright dresses and beautiful faces met the 
young Englishman ‘at every turn. 

Many of the people he encountered were ac- 
quaintances ; some of them were friends, and he 
went from one merry group,te another, wonder- 
ing what had become of Walter and his sister, 
and it was not until he had wandered some 
aun from the house that he came upon 

m. 
A low pony-carriage standing close by showed 
how Walter had been taken 0 hi, Sis oudtioes 
and rugs were spread on the ground, and on 
these Inez, Mary, their mother, and Walter, 
with two or three gentlemen who -were friends 
of the family and admirers of the ‘girls, were 
sitting. : 

Until these gentlemen had joined them Mary 

Marsden had been reading a Spanish poem 


from his mother in his childhood, but from 
disuse had half forgotten it, was now beginning 
to understand it again and appreciate its poetry. 
The book lay open on Mary’s lap; she ;was 
dressed in white and looked: cool and comfort- 
able, unlike her sister, who this morning wore a 
French costume of pink cambric heavily 
trimmed with costly white lace, and of course 
her black lace mantilla hung as usual from its 
comb and fell over her back and shoulders, 
ready for use at a moment’s notice. 

Her never absent fan was in her hand and 
she was talking with great vivacity, if not 
brilliancy, to an indolent looking Spaniard, 
while ever and anon she cast quick glances at 
our hero, who seemed quite oblivious of her 
existence and utterly blind to his good fortune. 

Dick’s appearance among them created a 
diversion, and after a few brief questions and 
answers he said: 

*T am off to Mexico next week.” 

“Mexico!” repeated some of his: hearers in 
surprise; “don’t you think it’s hot enough 
here ?” 

“ Quite,” drily. “ But yousee, business calls, 
and man must obey.” 

“T didn’t know you were such a devoted man 
of business,” remarked Inez, with a covert 
sneer; “since when, pray, has the faculty of 
industry developed in you ?” 

“Oh, I don’t know; it has always been latent, 
I suspect, though hitherto it has not been called 
into exercise ; rather a bore having to go away 
at this time, isn’t it?” 

“Yes, particularly if you go alone,” a trifle 
too keenly. 

“Alone!” Dick repeated in surprise; ‘‘ why, 
who should go with me? Do you propose to 
favour me with your charming society ?” 

“1,” with an indignant toss of the head and 
an angry flush. “I am not your sister.” 

No; one would hardly care to take one’s 
sister to Mexico,” with a smile that had more 
of mockery than of admiration in it. 

Inez was angry, but it did not suit her to 
quarrel with Dick Marsden, for Walter, while 
scrupulously polite, was always cold and reserved 
to her, and she would have very little chance of 
learning what was likely to happen if she did 
not keep upon amicable terms with her step- 
father’s ‘son. 

“Don’t make yourself ridiculous,” she said 
with a-waveof her fan. “I was only wondering 
what your cousin would do without you, for you 
seem to be inseparable.” 

“If I confide him to your care he’ surely 
will not miss my companionship,” was the 


reply. 
“No; but we might both object to that 
arrangement,” was the retort. 

* Don’t say both,” in a tone which implied 
that only the fairspeaker could raise any objec- 
tion. 

Inez smiled and made wonderful use of her 
fan. She was not proof against flattery, and 
the insinuation was so much to her taste that 
she was more than i ed to be 

racious to her half brother, and she accepted 

is rather evasive answer as an assurance that 
Walter would remain with his uncle while Dick 
went to Mexico. 

So without asking any more questions. she 


always the centre of any group of which she 
formed a part, until the advent of fresh 
acquaintances and the palpable weariness 
expressed on the.face of the invalid made Dick 
suggest that he should drive his cousin home. 

Thus the party broke up and the two young 
men were soon in Walter’s room alune. Here 
Dick explained his arrangements, all of which 
met with Walter’s approval. 

«There is one matter that troubles me,” re- 
marked the latter, after a pause, “I promised a 
friend to make inquiries about his brother, who 


took the commission, and I ought to execute it. 
Hitherto I have been too much absorbed in my 
own affairs even to look over the papers 
entrusted to me, and now I don’t seem to have 
time or strength to do anything. I suppose 





aloud—for Walter, who had learnt the language 





you have no private detectives in this country, 


rattled on with her small talk, for she was. 


has been missing this score of years. I under-’ 





men who hunt up information and piece it to- 
gether until they make a perfect and unbroken 
chain of evidence out of disjointed fragments ? 
We have many such men in, Europe.” 

“Yes, and we are not quite without them 
here,” replied Dick, with a smile; “ but they 
are most of them Yankees, and all of them 

” 


“ T have no objection to them on the score of 
their nationality. Do you think you can find 
me one fairly trustworthy—I mean a man that 
can. do his work well if it is made wortb his 
while, you know?” 

“Yes; but his charges will be high.” 

“That is of no consequence if be can only 
discover what I want. I should like to set this 
matter in train before I start for Mexico. I feel 
Ta culpable in having neglected it so 
ong.” 

“Well, the man of whom I am thinking hap- 
pens to be down here,” returned Dick, thought- 
fully. ‘You are tired with your drive, and had 
better rest awhile, meantime I will go and call 
at his hotel and discuss terms and the way in 
which business can be done with him.” 

** Do, there’s a good fellow; as you say, I am 
tired, though I should like to look over some 
papers [ have in that box.” . 

“You had better try to sleep, and when I 
come back we will go through them together, 
that is, if you care to show them to me. I won’t 
bring Masson back with me, but will make an 
appointment for to-morrow morning if you 
like.” 

“Thank you, that willdo admirably.” And 
thus the cousins parted. 

It was some hours afterwards that they were 
again together and conversing on the same sub- 
ject, and Walter, leaning back on a low chair, 
with a small table at his side, was in the act of 
opening a packet of papers which Dick had 
taken out of one of his trunks, and handed to 
him. 

“This,” safd our hero, as. he untied the 
packet and sorted its contents before him, “is 
all the information I have on the subject, and I 
suppose this document in Lord Lamorna’s hand- 
writing is a history of the man whom we want 
to find.” 

Then, looking at the narrative, he read 
loud 


Wii1zam Lyrsrme, second son of the seventh 
Marquis of Lamorna, and called by courtesy 
Lord William Lyster, was born at Lamorna 
Castle on the second of May, eighteen hundred 
and——. He took his degree at Oxford, and 
then amused himself by travelling in various 
parts of the world.” 


Here. followed a long list of the places he had 
been to, the time he had stayed in each of them 
as well. as could. be estimated until the record 
¢game-down to eighteen hundred and forty-six, 
when he announced his intention of going to 
America; and travelling from north to south of 
that great continent. 

“From the time of his leaving England,” 
the record went on, “no direct communication 
was ever received from him, but inquiries set on 
foot resulted in discovering that he travelled 
through the greater part of North America in 
company with a young engineer named Steven- 
ton, who afterwards died ‘at. San. Francisco.” 

The last draft upon Lord William Lyster’s 
bankers: in London: came through a bank in 
Lima. two years after bis departure from Eng- 
land. And this was the very last trace that his 
friends had been able to discover of him. 

Letters had been written to the bank through 
which the money was obtained, and inquiries 
had’been made through the consul at the Peru- 
vian ¢apital, but without any satisfactory re- 
sult. 

*§till there is nothing like personal investi- 
gation,” Lord Lamorna wrote; “inquiries made 
onthe spot elicit so much more than can be 
learnt by letter, and I trust to you, my dear 
Wiilter, to clear up the mystery that surrounds 
the fate of my lost brother.” 

When he had finished reading this, Walter 
looked at his cousin and asked : 
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“ After this do you think I shall be justified 
in putting the matter into other hands ?” 

“Of course you will be,” was the prompt 
reply. 

“«T don’t see how.” 

“Then Ido. Youare not a private detective; 
you can’t bribe and tell falsehoods and flatter; 
you can’t soil your hands with all the dirty 
business that may be necegsary for your ee. 
It seems quite clear that this Lord William 
Lyster lived in Lima for a time—long or short 
we cannot determine—also that he received 
nioney through the Orient Bank. From that 
clue we must start. If you leave the matter to 
Masson he will get hold of one of the clerks of 
the bank, either directly or through somebody 
else, and though it is a long time since this 
money was drawn, it will not be difficult to 
ascertain the circumstances under which it was 
paid ; and we may discover where he was living 
at the time, and then we may find out some- 
thing more about him. Besides, all this can be 
going on while we are away, and if you do not 
employ some one in this affair four or five 
months more may pass without any step being 
taken.” 

“Yes, that is true; I will do as you advise. 
Masson shall have full particulars and what 
money he requires. I hope he will be able to 
discover something, but I am not very sanguine, 
I confess. I am inclined to think the man 
travelled into the interior of the country and 
was killed. I don’t for a moment expect to see 
him alive.” 

“No,” assented Dick, “he can’t very well be 
alive, or he would have wanted money, and as 
his friends hadn’t offended him and he was 
independent of them there could be no reason 
why he shouldn’t send for what was his own; 
but Masson will ferret it out. I never knew 
anything yet that he couldn’t clear up.” 

‘I wish he could clear up the mystery that 
surrounds my own father,” said Walter, with a 
sigh. 

** Suppose you let him try ?” 

“No,” hastily; “I should not like to talk 
about it to anyone; besides, Castellaro has the 
papers; they will unravel the mystery, and 
without them I can do nothing.” 

.* Well, let us put away all thought of busi- 
ness for the time. Shall we join the girls and 
have some music ?” 

— assented, and so the day came to a 
close. 

The next morning, according to appointment, 
Mr. Washington P. Masson made his appear- 
ance and was shown into the apartment where 
the cousins were awaiting him. He was a short, 
stout, oily-looking man, with rosy cheeks, blue 
eyes, light brown hair and exquisite teeth which 
he never lost an opportunity of showing. His 
dress was of white linen, spotless and suggestive 
of great comfort and coolness, and he was 
evidently on such remarkably good terms with 
himself, that every now and again he felt it 
incumbent upon him to give one hand an 
approving pat with the other, and then he would 
rub them tenderly together as though congratu- 
lating them and himself upon some piece of 
good fortune which was a secret to the rest of the 
world. 

Anything more unlike a private detective, as 
far as external appearances went, one could 
scarcely imagine, but, despite Mr. Washington 
P. Masson’s i genial appearance, and 
pleasant confiding and truthful manner, his 
smiling blue eye was as keen as the sharpest of 
needles, and while he seemed to be paying. no 
earthly heed to anything, not a word, not a 
glance, not an article of furniture, or dress, not 
even a stray shoestring escaped his notice. 

In a few words the business offered to him was 
explained and he was asked if he would under- 
take it. He did not reply at first, but he asked 
several questions, read over Lord Lamorna’s 
statement of such facts as he knew concerning 
his brother, and then paused for a time as 
though lost in thought. At length he said: 

“You will perceive that my professional repu- 
tation is at stake, stranger. Washington P. 


Masson never undertook a case yet that he 
didn’t pull through, whether ’twas to find an 





heir to an estate or to prove a man an impostor, 
and Washington P. Masson can’t afford to take 
up a case that ain’t got the elements of success 
in it.” 

** And you think this case is hopeless ?” asked 
Walter. 

_ “ Wal, stranger, I don’t say that altogether ; 
but it’s precious risky, that’s what itis. Imay 
spend no end of time and a pile of dollars and 
find out nothing worth finding after all.” 

“That of course must be risked,” assented 
our hero. “I should like some inquiries to be 
made. I will pay any reasonable sum of money 
as expenses and I shall be disposed to be very 
liberal indeed if any satisfactory result can be 
obtained.” 

“And what may you call “satisfactory,” 
stranger ?” 

“The discovery of the gentleman I seek, if 
living, or else proof of his death. Also, in the 
latter case, evidence as to whether or not he was 
ever married.” 

* And what may you call “ liberal,” stranger ¢” 
was the next question. 

“What would you call liberal, Mr. Masson ?” 
with a smile. 

** Wal, stranger, my notions of being liberal is 
this. You give me twenty-five pounds English 
money down, and you let me go to work. If I 
succeed you shall pay me two hundred pounds 
more, and if I fail we'll cry quits.” 

** Agreed,” was the reply. ‘‘ You shall have 
copies of these papers to-morrow, I don’t care to 
spare the originals, and you shall have the five- 
and-twenty pounds at the same time; the two 
hundred I hope I shall have the pleasure of 
paying you.” 

“And we'll just put it down in black and 
white, if you please, stranger; business is 
business, and you and I will put our fists to the 
document and Mr. Marsden there will witness 
it.” 

This also was agreed to, and the next day Mr. 
Masson was put in possession of the money and 
papers, with instructions to report progress to 
Dick’s father in case he and his cousin should not 
be at hand. 

And now, nothing more remained to be done 
before the two young men started for Mexico. 
More correctly I should perhaps say that Walter 
had nothing to do in the interval, though Dick 

en was busy enough, going to Lima 
and Callao and making arrangements as though 
he intended to be absent for some months. 

Daily and hourly Walter was getting stronger, 
and Inez, who watched him closely, felt that the 
time for delivering Castellaro’s message was 
close at hand. 

“But we will wait till Dick is gone,” she 
thought, “he will be well out of the way and 
one less to contend with.” 

Then she smiled a smile of tant triumph, 
little dreaming, suspicious as she was, that her 
prey was already meditating escape from her. 


(To be Continued.) 








Cremation has been taken in hand by the 
Municipal Council of Paris, and some experi- 
ments are being made in order to determine 
how best to “do the thing.” Englishmen are 
wanted—to experiment upon. 

Tur population of Glasgow is decreasing, it 
is said. A calculation based on the number of 
inhabited houses has been made, and the con- 
clusion drawn therefrom is that there are some 
5,000 fewer people in Glasgow this year than 
there was last. 

A stnauLak claim for the recovery of 30,000 
francs has been brought against a priest in the 
neighbourhood of Madrid by the heir of a con- 
noisseur whom he had attended in his last 
moments. The plaintiff alleges that the defend- 
ant refused to absolvé the dying man until he 
had burned two valuable paintings by Rubens, 
as he objected to them from a moral point of 
view, and that this act of Vandalism had in- 
jured the estate to the extent mentioned. The 
court has not as yet given its judgment in the 
case. 





AFFAIRS IN RUSSIA. 


Tue Emperor Alexander II. is said to be very 
much broken in spirit. His travelling plans are 
constantly altered, owing to the fear by which he 
is haunted. He was to goto Warsaw atthe end 
of the month ; but now it is reported that he will 
go to Jugenheim first, and then come back fora 
few days to Warsaw. People observe that when- 
ever he leaves the capital for Zarskoje Silo, he 
does not use the railway, but the carriage, lest 
some mischievous hand should prepare ‘an 
accident.” Whenever he must use the railroad 
his train is accompanied by three other trains, 
two in front and one behind. The Empress is 
stated to be ina condition of high nervous ex- 
citement. Supposethis fear-stricken, nervously- 
agitated Russian court were to try a “ Constitu- 
tional” remedy ? 








A GERMAN MARRIAGE. 





Tue particulars of a romantic marriage have 
been received from Germany. On the afternoon 
of the 16th ult. Prince Henry XX. of Reuss, who 
belongs to the K®éstritz branch of the family 
and was born in 1852, landed on Heligoland, 
bringing with him his betrothed, Madame 
Clotilde Loisset, whose maiden name was Roux. 
The lady, who had lost her first husband some 
time ago, has achieved her reputation or 
notoriety in Germany as a bold steeplechase 
rider in Ruez’s Circus. She was accompanied 
by three female relatives and by her father, M. 
Roux. On the morning of the 17th Prince 
Henry and his betrothed swore before the Heligo- 
land police magistrate that there was no lawful 
impediment to their marriage, and thereupor 
the pair received from the Government of the 
island the so-called King’s letter, authorising 
the marriage, and in the afternoon the wedding 
ceremony was performed at church. 

The newly-married couple, it is added, intend 
to spend the honeymoon on the island, which is 
at present full of visitors who have come to 
enjoy the sea-bathing. 





DEATH OF A ROBBER KING. 





Rosza Sanpor, the robber king of Hungary, 
has just died in prison at the age of sixty-five. 
He exceeded in courage, prcromanenttte and 
success both his father and grandfather, noted 
brigands, and his generosity toward the poor,his 
chivalry toward women, and the recklessness 
with which he attacked the police and military 
in broad daylight made him a sort of national 
hero. Few nobles travelled thirty years ago 
without conciliating him by a formal payment 
of blackmail. In 1836 he was imprisoned, but 
escaped with the assistance of his favourite, 
whose husband’s brains he had previously blown 
out. Kossuth gave him a pardon in 1848, when 
he did good service as a patriot leader. In 
1859 he was again arrested through the 
treachery of a member of his band, whom he 
killed as his captors approached, but in 1864 a 
general amnesty set him free. In 1868 he 
again fell into the hands of the authorities, 
among his accomplices being several high civic 
functionaries, and he died in prison. 





ABOUT CANARY BIRDS. 





Puace the cage so that no draught of air can 
strike the bird; give nothing to healthy birds 
but canary and a little rape-seed, water, cuttle 
fish bone, and gravel on the floor of the cage; 
no hemp-seed; a bath three times a week. The 
room should not be overheated, never more than 
70 degrees. When shedding their feathers keep 
them warm, avoid all draughts of air; give 

lenty of German rape-seed. A little hard- 

boiled egg mixed, and crackers grated fine, 
is excellent; feed at a certain hour every - 
morning. 
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By observing these simple rules birds may 
be ke in fine condition for years. For 
birds that are sick or have lost their song pro- 
cure bird tonic at a bird shop. Very many 
keep birds who mean to give their pets all 
things to make them bright and happy, and at 
the same time are guilty of great cruelty. In 
regard to perches, the perches in a cage should 
be each one of different size, and the smallest 
as large as a pipe-stem. If perches are of the 
right sort no trouble is ever had with the bird’s 
toenails growing too long, and above all things 
keep them perfectly clean. 


FRANK HARTLEY; 
—OR— 
LOVE’S TRIALS AND TRIUMPH. 


* Old Rufford’s' Money,” “ Vincent Lauttrel,” “A 
Fight for Freedom,” &c., &e. 
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CHAPTER VI. 
MOTHER AND DAUGHTER. 


As a long-parted mother with her child 

Plays fondly with her tears, and smiles in meeting, 

So smiling, weeping, greet I thee, my daughter. 
SHAKESPEARE. 

Tue abruptness of the change of subject 
from the sole idea then in Mary’s mind, that of 
the peril of her benefactor to her own personal 
troubles, and the singular offer with which it 
closed, for poor Mary was the most unselfish 
creature in existence, brought on a revulsion of 
feeling, almost as strong as that which followed 
the first intrusion of her visitor. She gazed 
with an expression of astonishment and per- 
plexity in Abraham’s countenance, which was 
quite misinterpreted by the wily Jew, who 
flattered himself that her look spoke indecision, 
and that here was the turning point. 

He advanced two steps, and with a soothing 
expression on his lips was about to take her 
hand, when she recoiled from his touch with 
such unmistakable terror that even the imperti- 
nent hypocrite was for the instant abashed. 

“I hope Miss Greenfield is not ill?” 
stammered he. “ Surely nothing I have said 
can have——” 

“Oh pray, pray leave me. I want nothing 
for myself—nothing. Your words brought back 
the horrors of that dread night I have in vain 
striven to drive from my memory lest I should 
share my mother’s madness. Leave me, leave 
me, I entreat you, unless you can tell me how 
I can save my dear, dear benefactor from these 
cruel persecutions.” 

Abraham Morris saw that he was far from 
having succeeded in making the favourable im- 
pression he had supposed. 

“I will leave, Miss Greenfield, as you desire it, 
and am sorry that what I meant in kindness 
should have so troubled you. My good inten- 
tions, however, remain the same. As to the 
business of Mr. Hartley, youcan tell him he can 
command my assistance in any settlement that 
can be come to. IfI do not hear from him in 
the meantime, just remind him that time is 
running on; he'll understand that. Good day, 
Miss Greenfield, and I hope when we next meet 
we may have more pleasant subjects of conver- 
sation,” and the oily ruffian bowed himself out 
of the room with a profusion of affectionate 
smiles. 

Mary Greenfield went to bed at an early hour, 
but not to rest. She did not indeed pre 
herself for a night’s repose, but desir Mrs. 
Prothero, who had returned betimes, to call her 
whenever Mr. Hartley should come home. It 
was near midnight before she heard him return, 
and went down to meet him. 

Mary could not help observing with sorrow 
and some dismay that her dear friend was far 
more under the influence of strong liquor than 
she had ever before seen him. 





Although she narrated in the mildest manner 
the visit and conversation of Abraham Morris, 
suppressing even a reference to his singular 
offer por behaviour towards herself, the 
Captain was so violent in his indignation at the 
mere mention of his name, and so unmeasured in 
his language towards both him and his lawyer, 
occasionally also indulging in strong condemta- 
tion of his brother’s conduct, that Mary, more 
heartbroken than ever, returned to her chamber 
and wept. There, on bended knees, she prayed 
that the coming Sabbath might bring a better 
frame of mind to her dear and generous protec- 
tor, and that Heaven might in its mercy vouch- 
safe some help and assistance, to rescue him out 
of the hands of the wicked men who were now 
bent on his ruin and her misery. 

Ten days after the visit of Abraham Morris, 
Reginald Hartley signed a ‘ consent,” under 
which Mr. Gripper received (nominally) one 
hundred pounds, which Mr. Morris was stated to 
have advanced, as part of the mortgage money, 
also paying, and getting the receipt for, ‘the 
very moderate sum” of thirty-seven pounds ; 
“being the bill of costs and charges of Messrs. 
Snap and Slowman, in the matter of Gripper 
and Hartley aforesaid.” And all this was done 
through “the benevolent interposition” and 
“ friendly feeling’’ of Mr. Abraham Morris! 


We will not dwell upon the unspeakable woe 
which fell with crushing weight on the inmates 
of the Leasowes when the wicked, but too pro- 
bable, intelligence of the sad fate of the gallant 
young sailor, Frank Hartley, and his brave 
companions was communicated by the Hull news- 
paper. 

The plausibility of the paragraph ensured its 
insertion, and as no further investigation of its 
origin was made, it was accepted by most per- 
sons as conclusive of the melancholy facts 
therein contained. 

Neither will we prolong our narration by re- 
cording the rapid steps by which Reginald 
Hartley, from a hale, resolute, outspoken man 
became in not many months a pallid, trembling 
and palsied drunkard ; a mere wreck of his 
former self in mind and body. 

By “consent” of his brother Stephen the 
farm was sold off by Abraham Morris, and the 
miserable old man retired to the cottage whereof 
we have already spoken. An attack of delirium 
tremens enabled Stephen Hartley, as his nearest 
relative, under a medical man’s certificate, to 
place him in the charge of a hired male atten- 
dant, and finally, after an imputed suicidal 
attempt, he was transferred to a private 
asylum. 

Up to this time poor Mary Greenfield had 
carefully tended him, though utterly powerless 
to check his fatal indulgence in spirits. In- 
deed—as in the case of the brother of William 
Palmer the murderer, in more recent times— 
Stephen, with cruel kindness, had ordered the 
neighbouring publican to refuse him nothing 
he might require, as he would be responsible 
for the payment. 

At this crisis came the offer of the engage- 
ment in the family of Herr von Ulrich, which 
led to the foreign travel and adventures of Mary 
Greenfield, with which the reader has already 
been made acquainted in our first chapter. The 
unhappy girl had been during the interval help- 
lessly exposed to the hateful attentions of 
Abraham Morris, who perpetually interposed 
his hypocritical ‘“ good offices,” as he termed 
them, in the embarrassed and daily more in- 
volved affairs of Reginald Hartley. 

She accordingly accepted the offer, and with 
her departure the last link which united the 
miserable old man with the outer world seemed 
severed. In less than two years the incurable 
dipsomaniac had sunk into the grave, and the 
only record of his decease was to be found in 
the register of burials of Acornbridge ; the only 
other notice taken was that Stephen Hartley 
donned a suit of black, was supposed to have 
buried his brother at his own expense, and that 
Abraham Morris took out probate of the, or 
rather a, will of the deceased, in the form which 





so much puzzled Lawyer Lovel in our initial 
chapter, from which point we shall now con- 
tinue our history. 


A sad duty was the next which Mary Green- 
field was called upon to perform. It wasa visit 
to her afflicted parent at the asylum at Acorn- 
bridge. In this she was comforted and sus- 
tained by the companionship of kindly Mrs. 
Lovel, who would take no denial. In these 
days lunatic asylums were indeed far different 
from what modern science, humanity, and public 
official supervision have made them; although 
Acornbridge, which was superintended and 
managed by a committee of benevolent and 
humane Quakers, was among the best of its 
kind. 

Having obtained the necessary visiting order, 
the two ladies lost no time in availing them- 
selves of their privilege. What was their sur- 
prise and satisfaction when they found the 
patient, placid, sensible, and to all appearance 
as sane upon all topics on which they conversed 
with her. In a few moments she recognised 
her dear friend, Mrs. Lovel; but her first 
maternal impulse at the sight of her beloved 
daughter, for whose visit she had been pru- 
dently prepared by the considerate physician, 
Dr. Wilkinson, was most affecting. 

With an exclamation of delight she embraced 
her weeping child, and when the first emotion 
subsided, she indulged in almost childish ad- 
miration of her good looks and womanly appear- 
ance. Passing her hand across her forehead as 
if to collect her remembrance of the past, she 
said : 

“Tell me, my dear Mary—tell me, my child, 
where you have been for these long, long years ? 
Often have I asked good Dr. Wilkinson, and 
when he assured me that you were in a foreign 
land, but well and happy, I feared—pray for- 
give me my suspicions—that I was only told so 
to calm my anxiety and to soothe my sorrow. 
For, oh, how could I believe that so much 
happiness was in store for my miserable self as 
once again to behold you alive, and still here to 
comfort and rejoice your mother’s heart. Fear 
not to tell me, forI can bear the recital, all that 
has happened to you since that awful night 
when your murdered father died in my arms; 
for though my grief then made me a maniac, 
holy thoughts, fervent prayer, and the pious 
exhortations of an excellent clergyman, who 
has been never-ceasing in his heavenly work of 
showing me the duty of resignation and the 
wickedness of murmuring and impeaching the 
decrees of Almighty power and goodness, have 
changed my soul and made me feel as one born 
anew into a new world of love, grace and sub- 
mission. Tell me then, dear child, how it hap- 
pens that I am once again blessed and brought 
back to light and life, and a world of gladness 
and joy ?” 

“The story, my good Mrs. Greenfield,” said 
the physician, soothingly, for the doctor had 
thought it best to introduce Mrs. Lovel and 
Mary himself, “ will all come in due time. At 
present I can only say that it will be sufficient 
for one day that yuu should have the satisfac- 
tion of knowing that your child is restored to 
you. This, however, I will add. I have for 
some time been professionally satisfied that 
your mental recovery was perfect; but, at the 
same time, had resolved that you should not 
quit this home of rest until a period of proba- 
tion had ensured your permanent health of mind 
and body.” 

“A thousand thanks, my kind preserver,” 
replied Mrs. Greenfield, “for your untiring 
patience and your wonderful skill. Iam satis- 
fied to wait, indeed I feel how proper it is I 
should do so. Forgive a mother’s anxiety to 
hear the voice and see the face of her beloved 
child.” 

Mary’s heart was too full to speak, but she 
quietly took her mother’s hands in hers and 
murmured : 

«Heaven bless and preserve you, my mother, 
you indeed are to me as one risen from the 
dead.” 

“To enjoy many, many years of love and 
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home happiness, I hope,” added Mrs. Lovel. | 


alluded; im his artful conversation with his 


“ But, doctor, to change the subject, I have a | victim, Reginald Hartley, to certain moneys 
little plan to propose, which I must tell you has |: lent to a great ironmaster. 


been talked over between myself and. my hus- 
band, and which, I think, will meet your appro- 
val. Mary Greenfield has returned to England, 
and for a time must make our home her home. 
Now, Mr. Lovel is most anxious to know many 
things which are within Mrs. Greenfield's know- 
ledge, and to which he says can alone be cheered. 
up by herself. I’m sure I’m not aware what 
they are, for lawyers are such strange people, 
and you know, doctor, my husband’s one,” and 
Mrs. Lovel laughed cheerfully. ‘So -he says he 
only tells women so much about “business 
matters as it is proper they should know, and 
therefore as Iam what he thanks heaven for, a 
good woman, I must content myself. Not to | 
wander from the point, doctor, Mr, Lovel has | 
desired me to say, that if, after we have had | 
two or three days’ time for preparation, you will 
allow Mrs. Greenfield to join her daughter at 
Stourton, we shall be most happy to see her 
there.” 

“You are indeed a good and considerate 
friend, Mrs. Lovel,” said the doctor, “and I 
shall not place any obstacle in the way of your 
intentions. Miss Greenfield, I will retire, and 
remember that it will only be kind and prudent 
to shorten your present visit to, say, one hour 
from the present time.” 

The doctor looked at his watch. 

* Yes, one hour; I will then take a little din- 
ner with you in an adjoining room, bid you 
farewell, and you may well reach Stourton by 
nightfall. Good-bye, ladies, for the present, 
good-bye.” 

The doctor left the room, and the remainder 
of the time was spent in agreeable conversation. 
For Mrs. Greenfield’s long isolation from the 
world bad supplied her with a thousand sub- 
jects on which she desired to be informed, and 
both Mary and Mrs. Lovel seemed never to tire 
of satisfying her inquiries. 

Dinner came, and with it Doctor Wilkinson. 
A plain and substantial repast, followed by a 
single glass of wine, and the coach being ordered 
Mrs. Lovel and Mary, with hearts brimful of 
joy and thankfulness, returned to the snug house 
at Stourton. 

Mr. and Mrs. Lovel’s plan was duly carried 
out, and the next week saw Mary and her 
mother forming part of the family circle. of the 
honest old lawyer. 








CHAPTER VII. 


SEEKING INPORMATION. 


‘What means this scorn, thou most untoward 
knave ? 
* . > > . 
Knavery’s plain foree is never seen till used ? 
SHAKFSPEARE. 

Tue ways of the wicked are dark and secret, 
crooked and perplexed, full of doubt, of danger, 
and of bad expedients: ever fearful of the 
evil hour, of light, exposure, and the disaster 
of baffled plots and discovered machinations. It 
is ever so with the most successful knavery ; 
and this is the experience of one whose sphere 
of observation has embraced many walks of life 
from the noble tothe humble, from the weaithy 
to the needy, from the patrician to the pauper, 
from the merchant prince to the wandering 
hawker. 

That “ honesty is the best policy ” is a golden 
rule, despite the exceptions which a surface 
view of society may present, is the avouch of an 
experience that counts. more than the three- 
score and ten assigned by the Psalmist to man’s 
earthly pilgrimage. 

Yet, if it is so with what the world ealls 
“successful knavery,” or cares not to call 
“knavery” because it seems “ successful,” it 
is ten times more troublous and miserable when 
what its practitioners call “ ill-luck ” attends his 
scheming and ill-doing. 

Stephen Hartley’s ill-gotten wealth had, in 
the greed of “making haste to be richer,” 
made unto itself wings and flown away. The 
reader may have noted that Abraham Morris, 
his accomplice in amassing illegitimate gains, 





The idea was suggested to his mind by the 
fact that such a transaction, the first of many 
subsequent ones, was then in progress by his 
patron and eonfederate, Here was the great 
and fatal false step which led to the gulf of 
ruin. The fortune of Stephen Hartley, amassed 
slowly and painfully by shillings, pounds and 
hundreds, often by questionable means and 
often by dishonest: and disgraceful schemes and 
frauds, was sucked by thousands into the 
vortex, which in the seething brain of the pro- 
jector was to yield up its tens and hundreds of 
thousands, bat which never returned aught but 
bankruptcy, ruinand wreck, shattered hopes and 
frustrated expectations. 

Stephen grew more desperate and unscru- 
pulous; his confederate, Abraham Morris, had 


| never been otherwise ; and among their other 


nefarious doings we must reckon the forgery of 
the deeds and other documents by which Mary 
Greenfield and the lost sailor, Frank Hartley, 
had been made penniless orphans. Rightly has 
the poet of all time said— 


There’s a divinity that shapes our ends; 
Rough hew them how we will. 


and thus does mere innocence, unarmed, naked 
and defenceless, right itself, and discomfit and 
overthrow the deep devices, dire plots, and dark 
contrivances of subtle villany and practised de- 
ception. 

Many and long were the conferences of 
Lawyer Lovel and Mrs. Greenfield on the 
worldly affairs of her husband, with which she 
was fully acquainted, for there were no secrets 
between them. 

“ Honest John” was not a rich man in the 
modern .aceeptation of the term; but Mrs. 
Greenfield averred that, to her certain know- 
ledge, he had never borrowed a shilling upon 
mortgage of the lease of their farm. On the 
contrary, he had banked a sufficient amount in 
the Fitzwilliams’ bank—the chief bank of York, 
with several branches—to purchase its renewal 
at the expiration of the short period it had to 
run. Lawyer Lovel shook his head. 

Your certain knowledge, my dear Mrs. 
Greenfield, is what we lawyers call negative 
knowledge, aad no evidence at all, though I 
ean and do believe it. I may have no moral 
doubt, but it is legal proof only I can deal with. 
However, I may find a clue to the deposit of 
this money. Do you know its amount ?” 

“Ido. It was nine hundred and fifty pounds, 
which my husband intended to make up one 
thousand in January, had he been spared.’ 

“In the York bank ?” 

“IT. do not know, I forget. I think it was at 
Beverley branch.” 


“Good! ‘hat is of little moment. And his 
banker’s book ?” 
“TI cannot tell. It was with all his papers 


in the old oak writing table and nest of drawers 
which formed the top of the tall chest in our 
sleeping-room.” 

« And that has unfortunately fallen into the 
hands of that very doubtful personage, Mr. 
Abraham Morris,” observed the cautions Mr. 
Level. ‘Nevertheless, there may be some 
tidings to be had at the bank. They will con- 
ceal nothing.” 

The lawyer hoped much from ‘this piece of 
information. He concluded that one of two 
things must follow. Either the money had 
been drawn by a forged cheque, in which case 
a tracing of notes might lead to detection of the 
criminals ; or the money still lay there awaiting 
aclaimant. He dreaded the former, and that 
the lapse of time might render the tracmg of 
the notes difficult.or impossible. 

The very next day he rede to York, His 
inquiries were promptly met, and most dis- 
couragingly answered. On the very day of 
December, when “Honest John” Greenfield 
had met his melancoholy fate, he himself drew 
from the bank the whole deposit, less fifty 
pounds, and had a long conversation with the 
aged cashier, upon his prospects of a renewal 
and a purchase, the particulars of which had 





escaped the old man’s memory, The order, for 
it was nota cheque in form, was produced, and 
of its genuineness there could not be a shadow 
of doubt. All here failed, and it was with a 
heavy heart. that Mr. Lovel communicated to 
Mrs. Greenfield the fruitless result of his mis- 
sion. 

“Take comfort, dear madame,” said he; 
“heaven will make all clear in its own time 
and its own way, meanwhile we will not neglect 
our duty in wing all human means to deserve 
its assistance. I have yet a heavy doubt of the 
character of another transaction in which Mr. 
Morris bears a principal share—the will of 
Reginald Hartley.” 

“ He spoke to.me more than once.about it, 
in confidence,” said Mrs. Greenfield, “in the 
fall of the year 1807. Poor man, his farm did 
not pay, and he consulted-me and my husband 
often about his parting with it. The Captain 
was quite unfit to make it profitable, and many 
were the conversations with us about it. The 
last time I saw him my husband and he were 
to arrange for his retiring, and John was to take 
over the esata rent. The captain was 
in want of money, and I believe had borrowed 
some of his broker, who was a hard creditor.” 

“TI seea strange coincidence; I see a light 
through the obscurity of this strange affair. 
Did your husband promise to see Mr. Reginald 
through his difficulty ?” 

** Now you mention it, I remember his telling 
Mr. Hartley that he had nine hundred pounds, 
that he should not sell the farm at a ruinous 
loss, and that he would, as he said, ‘tackle’ his 
brother, Abraham Morris, and the lawyers, for 
he feared none of them. Alas! alas! Mr. 
Lovel,” and the widow’s eyes filled with tears, 
“TI eannot but recal the memory of his. hearty 
way, and the loss of the best and truest of hus- 
bands,” 

‘* We will pursue this conversation no farther, 
Mrs. Greenfield. “It is clear to me that this 
sum of nine hundred pounds was drawn for the 
purpose of freeing the Leasowes from the hands 
of those who had Mr. Hartley in their power. 
This is in itself another clue. For the present 
I will leave it. I am sure, Miss Greenfield,” 
said he, jocosely, “itis well that Hetty is not 
jealous, for here have we been in téte-a-téte for 
a whole hour; ay, and the urn omer gs and 
you crying; y dry your eyes, we shall have 
Mrs. loads Sane warmer than the mufiins, 
and only-ourselves to blame.” 

So saying, the merry old man led Mrs. Green- 
field from the office; for it was his will, as he 
said, “to talk shop nowhere else,” up to the 
cheerful best parlour (it was also the drawing- 
room) on the first floor. A second interview 
with the bank cashier completely refreshed that 
person’s memory. It was the Leasowes farm 
of which ‘Honest John” had talked. It was 
Reginald Hartley, “the Captain,” of whom he 
had spoken as his next neighbour and friend. ~ 
He was certain,of that also. 

“And, by-the-bye, Mr. Lovel, well thought 
of,” said the cashier. “‘I never heard what 
became of Mr. Hartley, after his break-up at 
the farm, and his involvement with Mr. Morris. 


T’m.afraid he went,altogether to the bad. Is 


he living ?” 

« He is not,” answered Mr. Lovel, thought- 
fully; “I was just turning in my mind a few 
circumstances which I will disclose confidentially 
to you in relation to that. unfortunate client of 
mine.” 

« His son,,a fine young fellow, was lost) in the 
‘North Star,’ I believe.” 

“Tam afraid so, Mr. Burnaby: butthat isnot 
what I was about tospeak of. Hartley's death is 
but recent, and took place in an asylum, under 
lamentable circumstances. Abraham Morris has 
proved a wiliinthe Prerogative Court in con- 
junction with Stephen Hartley,:next-of-kin, in 
default of direct heirs, which clashes strangely, 
to say the least, with a prior document im my 
keeping. This, of course, I say in confidenee, 
with all reserve. By it the small residue of 
Reginald Hartley’s estate (of which Mr. Abra- 
ham Morris, observe, furnishes the account) 
gene to his brother, Mr. Stephen Hartley. 

ave you any private opinion upon this: state 
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of things, which you also would communicate in 
confidence.” 

Mr. Burnaby, who was a clever and sagacious 
man of business, and honest as the day, pushed 
up his large gold-rimmed “ goggles,” for their 
size and roundness deserved the name, and 
lodged them on the very top of his high, bald 
forehead. Then he stared with his large blue- 
‘grey eyes at Mr. Lovel with a most meaning 
smile all over his countenance. 

He next looked atthe open door of his little 
glass sanctum, through which a view of the 
pay-counter and the clerks in the bamking- 
office were visible. Mr. Lovel saw the direction 
of his eyes, and hastened to pull to the door, 
which fastened with a snap-lock only to be 
opened from the inside. 

«‘Yowasked me if [had any private opinion. 
Mr. Lovel? I have, @md you shall have it. If 
such a will has been made recently I need not 
tell you what you kuew well—that it is void. 
But if such a will was made while Reginald 
Hartley banked with as, it is a ramk forgery. So 
now you have my private opinion.” 

“In which I fully coincide, my worthy 
friend. But we lawyers.cannot move on assump- 
tions. Do I ask toommehin writing to him to 
know the state of the late Mr. Hartley’s account 
in the year 1807, the eventful date of the mort- 
gage, the will I hold, the rnin of Hartley, an 
the death and robbery of ‘Honest John ?”” 

“Not in the least, Mr. Lovel—not i 
least. Should the production ofour books in 
any way further the ends of justice, 
always forthcoming at the p 
time, and in custody. if any i 
formation which nal legitimately supply, con- 
sistently with my duty to our customers, will 
assist you, need I say that I-know Mr. Lovel 
‘will not misuse the knowledge thus obtained.” 

«‘Thank you, thank you,” replied the lawyer, 
and for the next half hour the practical bank- 
manager and the shrewd lawyer were engaged 
with the well-kept day-book, cash-book, till- 
book, cheque-notices, depositors’ accounts, and 
occasionally in a reference to the ponderous 
ledger, which recorded every payment, receipt 
and balanee of the bank with Reginald Hartley 
throughout the year 1807; the account closing 
in 1808 with a balanee of two pounds, seventeen 
shillingsand sixpence. Upon arriving at which 
Mr. Burnaby observed drily: 

“<Which amount, Mr. Lovel, we shall be 
happy to pay to the order of the rightful repre- 
sentatives of your deceased client.” 

«‘ And. whom I suspect. shrewdly we have yet 
to look for,” replied the lawyer. 

Apologising for the trouble he had given, 
and,expressing his obligations, Mr. Lovel rose 
to depart. But those were days of hearty 
hospitality and uneeremonions welcome, and 
Mr. Burnaby too seldom saw Mr. Lovel to part 
with him thus. 

“What! Go back all the way to Stourton 
without a snack and a glass with Benjamin 
Burnaby? ‘Why I couldn’t get over the shame 
of thinking of it. Do you know that two 
o’clock’s my dinner time, and what Mrs. B. has 
upstairs I don’t know; but it’s always some- 
thing nice, and as she says all the nicer when 
it’s unexpected. So I’m not in the secret of 
~what’s coming, except on Sundays, when I order 
tthe dinner myself.” 

At this point Mr. Burnaby unfastened the 
door of the sanctum, and there, awaiting his 
pleasure, stood the trusty bank-porter with the 
welcome announcement, “ Dinner’s ready, sir !”’ 

“I hope I haven’t kept it waiting, Dan? 
Just step up and tell Annie to hot another plate, 
and tell her-mistress Mr. Lovel dines with us. 
She'll be right glad to see you, Mr. Lovel, T'll 
answer for it.” 

Mrs. Burnaby did give them ahearty welcome, 
and after an excellent piece of roast beef, with a 


large piece of light Yorkshire pudding in which) 
there wasno stint of milk and eggs, a dessert of! 


apples, medlars, nuts, preserved ginger and 
dried fruits, Mr. Burnaby and Mr. Lovel hob- 
nobbed over a eov-webbéd bottle of beeswing, 
carefully plaeed within-the fender by the host’s 
own hands before the dessert came on, and ‘then 
so carefully decanted, plaster-side up, that the 





glorious ruby in the cut crystal decanter showed 
that the generous wine had left every particle 
of its opaque crust, the deposit of long years 
rest in its saw-dust bed, adhering to its dark- 
some glassy prison. 

Nor did its encomium end here. The first 
outpouring showed upon its surface the veritable 
beeswing, which Lawyer Lovel was not slow to 
recognise and appreciate, to the delight of his 
hospitable host, who, like all good judges, loved 
to have his good wine judiciously bestowed. Old 
times, old friends, the markets, and country 
politics, furnished full food for chat, 
and when Mr. Lovel got back to Stourton he 
was still talkative and merry from the exhilia- 
rating effects of Mr. Burnaby’s “‘ London parti- 
cular, shipped by the Baron Forrester and Co. 
some year in the nineties of the last cemtuny.”’ 


CHAPTER VIII. 
TWO RASCALS. 


In law what plea so tainted and corrupt 
But, being seasoned with a gracjous voiee, 
Obscures:the show of evil? SHAKESPEARE, 


Sreruen Hagrceyr sat in his countimg-house 
absorbed in thought. Before him lay, an some 
confusion, penn ee papa and mearer 
yet a large mumber of incongruous 

There were invoices and bills ef lading, 
lawyers’ letters, and drafts of legal deemments, 
plans of shafts, mines and workings, coloured 


drawings of estates, houses and other buildings. |’ 


There were also several portentous rolled, 
ments, indorsed with text writing indi 


them to be deeds of mortgage, leases, comvey- : 


ances, inventories, and bills of:sale. 

He was evidently in.serious trouble, and had, 
after examining more than One of them, thrown 
himself back in his capacious arm-chair when a 
visitor was announced, and Abraham Morris 
presented himself. 

Abraham Morris’s manner to his erewhile 

tron and master had of late much changed. 

he fact was, that the humble partner in his 
schemes had grown comparatively rich, while 
the arch-plotter himself had become a ruined 
man. 

“Abraham,” said Stephen Hartley, in a 
despondent'tone, “we must make a bold stroke 
to meet the present pressing necessities of our 
situation. I propose that you should make an 
application, ‘by my authority, to Mr. Burnaby 
for an advance from the bank of twenty thou- 
sand pounds upon certain sectrities which I 
have now before me. There are, as you see, 
deeds of more than three times the value I seek 
to raise.” 

Abraham Morris knew the deeds well. They 
were for the most part relating to the unlucky 
mining estate speculation of which we have 
already spoken; and no one knew better than 
Abraham Morris the utter worthlessness of the 
preposed deposit. He did not make any direct 
reply, but said : 

“Have you seen the ‘Times’ of yesterday ? 
T find that Murgatroyd, together with Hunton 
and another, were on Monday examined before 
the Lord Mayor of London on charges of fraud 
in the matter of the shares of the Brecon and 
Dowlais Iron Company, and that they were 
remanded until Thursday. Murgatroyd and 
Hunton have been admitted to bail, themselves 


‘in two thousand pounds each and two securities 


of one thousand. Their defalcations are esti- 
mated at more than one hundred thousand. 
They will abseond and forfeit their recog- 
nisances.” 

«How know you that? And why do you tell 

e ‘what I already know ?” rejoined Stephen, 

arply. 

««Because I’m sure of it,’ retorted Morris, 
imsolently. “‘The next examination will end in 
a committal to Newgate without bail, on a 
charge of forgery. No,no; I can’t suffer myself 
to be dragged into such a tangle as that of 
trafficking in documents with the names of dis- 
covered felons on them. If you think that 
Burnaby will accept the security on your credit 





without inquiry or investigation, and possibly 
he may, why not go yourself? It’s the best and 
safest course.” 

Stephen Hartley looked at the speaker with 
indignant amazement. It was the first time 
that his unscrupulous tool and accomplice had 
ever hesitated to do his bidding. 

* Do I hear you rightly, Abraham Morris? do 
you refuse to place these securities in my name 
in the bank in which I desire them to be de- 
posited ? Remember the proofs I hold of 4g 

“Nay, nay, Mr. Hartley, the time has gone 
by for threats or commands. , The proofs you 
talk of: are far more damning to yourself than 
they can be to me, your humble instrument. 
Do-you think I willimplicate myself to obtain 

twenty thousand pounds, or ten, or any 
| sa sum, that you may follow the example of 
the extensive swindlers and something worse, 
who have doubtless by this time given leg-bail 
to the law and absconded, mever to be seen 


again?” 
Stephen Hartley rose to his feet ‘livid with 


rage. Abraham Morris, thomgh less im 
was @thiek-set, museular mam, of a paild 2h 


Stephen Hartley sank down in his chair. 

# Worse remains behind. Mrs. Greenfield, 
certified by Doctor Wilkinson to be of sound 
mind, has been released from Acornbridge 
Asylum !” 

«‘ And where isthe woman gone to? We must 
secure-her somehow, and——” 

*T’m afraid we’re foiled there, too. Mrs. 
Greentield is also domiciled with that meddling 
old busybody, Lovel, whose movements I am 
closely watching. He was yesterday closeted 
most part of the forenoon with Burnaby, dined 
with Bim in his apartments over the bank, and 
left him in high glee late in the afternoon.” 

Stephen Hartley looked like a man whose last 
hope had left him. 

“ Yes, it is so,” continued Morris, “and if I 
don’t see my way a little clearer than I do at 
present, it’s quite upon the cards that I may 
find it good for my health to travela little. A 
thought that may have also struck you,” added 
he, with a malignant sneer. 

Stephen Hartley recovered himself by an 
effort. 

“This is sheer insolence, Abraham Morris; 
sheer impertinence to me who have made you 
what you are——” 

“Just so,” interjected Morris, cynically— 
‘just so.” 

“TI mean tosay who dragged you from poverty 
and a low calling, found you capital, introduced 
business to you, and, as I said before, made you 
a prosperous man of business.” 

“All which I thankfully acknowledge, Mr. 
Stephen Hartley. But when you ask me to risk 
a trip to Botany Bay, or perhaps a morning in- 
terview with Jack Ketch as my valet, and the 
High Sheriff as my gentleman in waiting, you 
should not be angry because I decline the in- 
tended honour.” 

« T am not yet the ruined man you so hastily 
conclude, Mister Abraham Morris, and I demand 
that you shall cease this tone of unseemly 
insolence. I will myself see Burnaby, and I 
need not tell you that you will lose the eom- 
mission which I intended of course to pay you, 
according to the amount negotiated. I believe 
I have always been liberal in my dealings 
towards you, Mr. Morris ?” 

“Oh, certainly, certainly; but you will see 
that after that unlucky comparing of notes by 
Lovel with Burnaby, I'd rather not be seen in 
the affair.” 
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“Pooh, pooh! you magnify the danger, 
Morris. It’s ten to one the visit was merely one 
of friendship and old acquaintance, perhaps 
mixed with some professional business, out of 
which you have conjured all sorts of danger and 
discoveries. Ill take carenonameof Hunton’s 
or Murgatroyd’s shall be found in the parch- 
ments I propose to place in custody of the Fitz- 
williams! So now we'll change the subject, 
Mr. Morris. Do you knowanything about——” 

A sharp knock at the inner door in the pas- 
sage announced that the postman had placed 
the morning mail letters in the box placed for 
their reception. Stephen Hartley hurried out 
and possessed himself of them. 

Among them were some of an unpleasant 
tenour, increasing to an alarming figure the de- 
falcations of Murgatroyd and Hunton, and 
plainly intimating the serious capital charge 
which would be preferred at their next hearing. 

Abraham Morris praised himself for his 
sagacity. 

“I told youso. But they must catch them 
again before his lordship will have another 
opportunity of airing his dignity by com- 
mitting the prisoners for trial. They’re off, 
and it’s my opinion that it is better for all con- 
cerned that it should be so.” 

“Doubtless; but itis to be feared they may 
be recaptured. Spread it about, Abraham, I 
need not tell you how, that Mr. Stephen Hartley 
is a large loser by the frauds of the great firm. 
That the amount, though large enough to shake 
any ordinary merchant, is but a trifle to a man 
who turns hundreds of thousands in the course 
of each year. Take care to let the town-talk 
get into the bank, you know how, and, pat at 
the fresh budget of news, I will call at Fitz- 
williams’, pay in a round sum in cash, see 
Burnaby, talk over the London scandal, and 
catch the ball at the rebound by planting my 
valuable securities for a present advance.” 

As the scheming merchant talked thus his 
-— seemed to rally. Abraham Morris caught 
the infection, and the pair of scoundrels were 
cracking walnuts and drinking some fine dry 





[KIND HEARTS.] 


vino de pasto, when another heavy thud on the 
brass lion’s head in the passage was answered by 
a clerk pulling the trigger of a spring-lock, and 
a voice was heard inquiring for Mr. Stephen 
Hartley. 

«Show the person in,” said Stephen to the 
clerk. 

A man-servant, whose face the merchant well 
knew, appeared, and producing a large blue 
bilious-looking letter, said : 

**From Mr. Lovel; master desired it should 
be delivered into your own hands, sir.” 

** Quite correct, and you have ridden over from 
Stourton ?” 

** Yes, sir.” 

The man lingered a few seconds and looked 
at Mr. Hartley’s visitor. 

«‘ Mr. Abraham Morris, I believe ?” 

« The same.” 

The man delivered an exactly similar packet, 
and departed. 

Stephen opened the letter with some nervous- 
ness, while Abraham Morris looked on with 
anxious curiosity. 

The letter ran as follows: 


“ Srourton, March 10th,1811. 


“In the matter of the will of Reginald 
Hartley, deceased. 


“ Srr,—I find by the registry of the Court of 
Probate for the Archiepiscopal Province of York, 
that a certain document has been propounded 
and set forth by you as the last will and testa- 
ment of Reginald Hartley, deceased. Acting 
upon the instructions of my clients, Mrs. Mary 
Greenfield, widow of the deceased John Green- 
field, farmer, and Mary his daughter and only 
child, I hereby give you notice that it is my 
intention, as proctor‘and attorney of the above- 
named persons, to dispute and deny the validity 
and genuineness of the said will, and its due 
execution, as set forth in the Registry, and to 
demand probate and execution of a will now in 
my possession, wherein the said widow and her 
daughter, also Mary Greenfield, are beneficially 








interested, and whereof the undersigned is sole 
executor. “« Wiiir1am Lovet, 
Proctor and Attorney for the 
appellants. 
“To Mr. Stephen Hartley, 
Merchant in York.” 


Abraham Morris did not open his packet. He 
knew it was the counterpart of that just read 
aloud by his confederate. He said nothing for 
afew moments, but gave a long low whistle 
that quite disconcerted the consequential 
Stephen Hartley. 

“ Confoundedly vulgar that, Abraham. I will 
thank you, though we may be alone, to have some 
a toy for my position and your own respecta- 

* ity.” 


“ Beg pardon—mere absence of mind, but I 
can’t help thinking you’re ——captious this 
morning. He can’t have left any will so late as 
ours, and a ‘last will’ is the ‘last will,’ and no 
mistake, or there’s no meaning in words. We 
must fight this out, Mr. Stephen, fight it out. 
I'll trust no one; I'll step up this very moment, 
it’s office hours, pay my shilling, and have a 
look at the registry, and see with my own eyes 
that all is regular. It’s all nonsense about 
their shaking or loosening a clause of our docu- 
ment. I defy them. It’s as regularly signed, 
sealed and attested as.ever will was. Besides, 
didn’t I write it in draft myself from your 
brother’s own lips? Ican swear it. Then, too 
old Snap’s as safe a lawyer as ever spoilt parch- 
ment. I'll call in on him, in your name, and 
show him this precious epistle, for which it shall 
go hard but Mr. Lovel shall pay the costs on 
both sides. Your health, Mr, Stephen,” and he 
poured out another glass of the“ golden,” “ here’s 
success to the respondents in Greenfield, Lovet 
and others, versus Hartley and Morris.” 

Here the sitting ended, and Abraham Morris, 
after shaking hands with the merchant with a 
brusque familiarity quite offensive to the 
morose and perplexed speculator, went on his 


way. 
(To be Continued.) 
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CLARICE VILLIERS; 


OR, 


WHAT LOVE FEARED. 


_ 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


AN UNEXPECTED MEETING. 





I hae a wish I canna tine 
*Mang a’ the cares that grieve me, O! 
I wish thou wert for ever mine, 
And never mairtoleaveme, 0! _Oxp Batiap. 


Carrain Bretram PxiErpELi sprang for- 


ward to Aricia’s side, then gazed around the | girl 


room in a helpless dismay almost ludicrous. He 
had had his fair share of the perils of a soldier’s 
life, had seen his comrades fall bleeding and 
lifeless by his side, had strode over the dead 
and dying on more than one red battle-field, 
but it had not fallén within his experience to 
deal with a swooning woman. : 

Hastily he crossed the room to summon the 
assistance of one of the two female servants 
left at the Manor, when he suddenly checked 
himself. Would it not compromise this strange 
girl, he thought, if the tale went abroad of 
their interview and its result? Assuredly it 
would not be well that such a rumour should be 
spread, with the factitious additions which a 
feminine tongue might give. 

he stood looking at Aricia doubtfully a 

faint tinge of roseate colour began to arise on 
her marble-white cheeks. The token was suffi- 
cient to re-assure the young man. The shock 
had not, then, been fatal. ae 

At the moment a gold-cap viniagrette, on 
the etagére above rare 200g where it had 
probably been left by Mrs. or Miss Villiers, 
caught the young man’s eye. He took it u 
quickly, and saturating his handkerchief wi 
the perfumed essence which it contained, 
moistened Aricia’s cold brow therewith. 





{A MUTUAL SURPRISE. ] 


« Where am I?” she murmured, faintly. 

“Be calm, my dear young lady,” responded 
Bertram, re-assuringly. ‘You will be better 
presently.” 

The girl passed her slender hands a few 
times across her forehead. Slowly comprehen- 
sion and memory came back to her. 

*«* Ah, I recollect all now!” she cried, with a 
swift shudder. 

“T will ring for a glass of wine,” said Cap- 
tain Pleydell. ‘It will do you good.” 

“Thanks, much, but I do not require it. I 
am better now. I have been very foolish, have 
IT not ?” 

Such a wan little smile accompanied the 
words. The soldier’s honest heart was touched, 
the more so that he admired the courage of the 


“TI fear that I was not so gentle as I should 
have been in what I said,” he began. 

“Tt did not matter,” responded Aricia. ‘If 
a cruel blow has to come it is best that it fall 
quickly.” 

** You do not blame me, Miss Dornton ?” 

“On the contrary, I thank you. WhenI am 
calmer and can think, I shall be still more 
grateful.” 

And she arose, feebly and totteringly. 

“TI must go now!” she said. 

“Ts it well to do so until you are more fully 
recovered ?” 

“Do not fear; the worst is over. I shall not 
again show such weakness.” 

“T will, at least, accompany you to the Folly, 
or,” and he hesitated, “ will it not be better that 
you remain here for a time under Susan’s 
charge ?” 

“ Thanks, no; I will go home—and alone.” 

But the girl’s nervous weakness was still 
evident, and Captain Pleydell pressed his escort 

The application aided returning consciousness. 
In a few minutes the girl gave some heavy gasp- 
ing irations ; her colour returned ually ; 
her eyelids lifted slowly, and her large eyes 
wandered dreamily around the apartment, not 
without a vague terror in their vacancy. 
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upon her. She was, however, inflexible, and 
finding his persuasion vain, Bertram reluctantly 
permitted her to depart. 

Aricia walked on with tolerable firmness 
whilst she thought she was in sight of the 
Manor, but when a turning of the road hid the 
mansion from her sight, she staggered to the 
bank, redolent with summer flowers, which bor- 
dered the way, and casting herself down, 
yielded herself up to a passion of bitter tears. 

All, then, was over, she told herself. The 
dream which had gilded her dull life with a 
supernal radiance, had departed, leaving the 
bleak actuality still more bare. What to her was 
even life now? 

At last she rose and walked on, objectless and 
as not knowing what she did. But when, far 
off as yet, the tall old twisted red-brick chim- 
neys and the quaint gable-tops of the Folly 
came in view, the difficulties of her position 
flashed across the girl’s troubled mind. 

Even in her overwhelming despair, Aricia 
could not think of the slumbering occupant of 
the dreary house without a horrible dread. 

How long would hesleep? She knew the 
period for which a certain dose of the drug 
would enchain her mother’s senses; but that 
might be no criterion of its effects on the strong 
frame and animal nature of Lambourne. 

Perhaps it would be better, as night fell, to 
creep into the leafy boskage of a hedgerow and 
weep or slumber the night away, as the case 
might be, rather than trust to the chance that 
the dwarf was still incapable of harming her. 

As she leaned feebly against a stile, gazing 
through her tears at the distant Folly, a quick 
light step sounded on the road behind her. 
Aricia did not turn her head. She had but 
scant curiosity as to the passer-by. 

This want of interest was by no means — 
rocal. The pedestrian, who was of the 
sex, glanced at the figure whose face wasaverted 
from him with an unconcerned lcok when he 
first sighted it. This soon changed into a gaze 
of keen inquiry, which melted in turn into 
wonder, gladness, supreme joy. 
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Then Aricia heard the steps approach her 
with great rapidity. But ere she could turn 
and face the passenger, a pair of masculine arms 
were clasped round herslight yielding form, a 
pair of thick moustaches swept her cheek and a 
well-remer bered voice sounded in her ears. 

“Ariciai My darling! my darling! At 
last !” 

It was Lord Redmond. 

For one moment Aricif#remained motionless, 
speechless, in his embrace. Then she tore her- 
self away and faced him, with cheeks burning 
red and eyes vivid with indignant light. 

“How dare you, my lord!” she ex- 
claimed. 

« Ah, youknow then, Aricia !”’ replied Everard, 
in accents of some surprise. 

“TI know that you have shamed your manhood 
in daring to treat me thus!’ 

* Aricia |” 

He looked at her witha stmpefied bewilder- 
ment. Could this indignamt woman, with her 
queenly mien and flashing eyes, be the timid, 
ignorant, unformed little rustic who had hung 
upon his every word ? 

And, still worse, she knew his name—how 
much more did she know ? 

* Aricia,” he said, slowly, “i have been to 
blame. I have concealed some things from you, 
it is true. But can you not forgive this? Ah! 
what could I not forgive you!” 

The girl made no reply, but her proudly 
poised head, her indignant eyes, maintained their 
scornful expression. 

«You cannot even dream how I have looked 
for this meeting, with a wild feverish longing, 
by day and by night, my darling. You cannot 
picture how, my love——” 

“ What!” 

He cowered a little under that steady gaze, 
and did not immediately resume his speech. 

“Taman ignorant girl,” said Aricia, taking 
the word, “yet I have learned something from 
the books which the wise of this earth have 
written—something too, have Ilearned by your 


converse in happier hours, and I ask you if I 


am wrong in deeming that the first duty of a 
noble gentleman is to hold above all human 
things to his truth ?” 

“You are right, Aricia, but 

«Ah, then are not you—you, one of those 
who, if history speaks faithfully, are bound more 
strongly to all noble duties than is the common 
mass—doing foul wrong alike to yourself and to 
me when you use towards me words which you 
owe to another and to her only ?” 

Lord Redmond averted his face. 


%? 





** Love and the words of love are your debt to | 


Miss Clarice Villiers—your betrothed. You 
have forgotten this. You have ” 

“I swear to vou, Aricia——” 

“Stay! Will you incur, too, the disgrace of 
being a man forsworn? Oh, Everard,” and, 
‘her pride suddenly deserted her, the girl broke 
down into a passionate torrent of sobs, “you 
have been false and cruel—oh! how cruel !” 

«* Will you not hear me ?” 

“Why should you have broken in uyvon my 
oor dreary life for the amusement of a few idle 
moments. Why should you have awaked 
thoughts which can now but torture—hopes 
which can but, in theirdeep disappointment, 
render my future even less endurable than my 
past has been ? It was a cruel act.” 

“You wrong me, Aricia! Weak I have been, 
I will grant, for my love made me so—weak, 
but, I trust, not altogether evil. I loved you, my 
darling, from the first hour we met, and that 
love has never left me. Then, as now, you are 
the only woman on earth who can fill my 
heart.” 

« And Miss Villiers ?” 

“ Was—nay, is—my affianced wife. She is, as 
‘you know, very lovely, very winning and good. 
I thought I had given her all the affection of 
which my heart was capable. I find that I was 
in error. Never has Clarice Villiers stirred my 
soul to its very depths as look or tone of yours 
has moved it.” 

“You dare to say this of your betrothed! Ah, 
you. are surprised to hear me speak thus. Shall 





I tell you why itis? One short moment—that 


| heard the tale. 





in which I learned all—changed the simple 
child into a woman—a woman in whom, how- 
ever ignorant of the world, the full intuitions of 
womanhood then sprang into being.” 

Again the look of wonder stole over Everard’s 
face. It seemed almost impossible that this 
could be in very truth Aricia Dornton. All the 
simplicity of girlhood seemed to have fled as at 
the touch of a magician’s wand—fled, but to be 
replaced by something far higher, nobler, more 
enduring. So much the more reason that the 
prize should not be lost to him. 

“Hear me,” he said, with an earnestness 
which compelled Aricia to listen. ‘‘My betrothal 
with Miss Villiers is of long standing, and it is 
a compact alike agreeable to her parents and to 
‘mine. Still more, our love, or rather what I 
believed to be our love, was reciprocal. Wow 
have said rightly, that when you and I’ 
met you were as a child. My first idea was 
simply to protect you, if it might be, against 
Mrs. Dornton’s harshness. When I found that 
our intercourse might become perilous to beth 
I would have relinquished it, but found’ I had 
not the power. During the terrible and 
nights which I passed in that oak I 
reviewed the past, amd resolved, if I wereever 


| freed, I would flee the danger, in justice alike 


to you and to myself.” 


“Yon were free to do so,” said Aricia, coldly. 

“« Tt-was to Miss Villiers I owed my preserwa- 
tion.” 

The words seemed to strike Aricia as a blow 
might have done. She retreated a pace, ani 
exied, slowly: 

« Ah, I too was:there!” 

“It is true, my darling. et you are iteo 


generous to deny Clarice’s—Miss Villiens's |, 


energy. andieare for me. When,.emerging-from 
weakness amd pain, I was able again to enter 
into thewegion of caluthought, I resolved that 
I would do-my duty by fulfilling my contract 
with her. In that resolve I left this place, and 
in that resolve——” 

He hesitated. Aricia finished the sentence 
calmly : 

“In that resolve you return.” 

“Notso! It is because I found it impossible 
to keep my resolution that I am here. It is 
because I see that the union of Miss Villiers 
and myself could never bring happiness to 
either that I have returned, mknown to any, to 
seek you. It is because I have decided at last 
that there is but one woman on earth who holds 
my heart, and that you are she, ‘that I have 
sought Tremawr beforethe return of the family, 


| hoping to find you and learn my fate at your 


lips.” 

« Everard !” 

“It is true, my darling.” 

“What can I be to you?” 

“What but my wife?” 

«« And Miss Villiers ?”” 

“We will speak of that presently,” 

Then, side by side, they walked on slowly in 
the direction of the Folly. Something of the 
old relations appeared to become gradually esta- 
blished between them. Aricia related her fears 
of Lambourne, and her expedient for rendering 
him inoperative for ill. Bedmond’s brow grew 
dark, and his hands clenched savagely as he 
Her interview with Captain 
Pleydell and the subsequent relations, however, 
Aricia dig not touch upon. 

“It is singular,” said Lord Redmond, “but 
Mrs. Dornton came by the same train as I did. 
I heard her ask a porter about a conveyance to 
the'town. She is probably going to call there 
on her homeward way.” 

Aricia looked thoughtful. 

“TI can, then, safely return home,” she said, 
“‘and replace things as usual. My mother will 
be back before Lambourne awakens.” 

« And I will remain hard by, as a precaution, 
until I see herarrive. Then I shali return to 
town by the next train.” 

The homeward walk was a prolonged one, for 
they had much to say. When the, moment for 
parting came, Lord Redmond queried earnestly : 

** You will do so, then?” 

And Aricia whispered : 

“Yes, I -will dare all !” 


| 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
“ FLOWN.” 


“ Oh,.who art thon, so fast proceeding, 
‘er turning back thine eye of flame ?’® 
“ Seem but by few, o’er earth I’m speeding, 
And Opportunity’s my name.”” MerTastasio. 


PARLIAMENE was prorogued; the London 
season. was over; the Ladies’ Mile, no longer 
thronged by fair equestrians, was left in soli- 
tude; the two temples of the lyric drama were 
closed, amd in the words of a certain section of 
the world, “there was nobody in town.” 

To Tremawr Manor, as to many thousands of 
‘the other stately homes of England which dot 
her fertile shires,;this barrenness of the metro- 
ae peg light.and life, bustle and pleasure. 

appeared the Villiers family, unaccom- 
panied by Lord Boscawen, who was detained in 
‘town upon private affairs fora few.days, a cir- 
eumstance which Captain Pleydellidid not re- 
gret, his origimal friendly feelings towards his 
supplanter having undergone very considerable 
‘modification. 

The captaimhad beem,as good as his word. 
He had explored almost-ewery:mook)amd corner 
of the county, a fact to whieh dis well-filled 


‘| portfolios of clever sketches of thewild Cornish 


coast scenery bore excellent testimony. Clarice, 
in whom the artistic was strong, went 
‘through the contents of captain’s sketch- 
books with considerable enthusiasm. 

It. was scarcely well for young Pleydell that 
@ mutual tasteshould thus.draw the daughter 
of his/host and himself together on a eommon 
, He was eminently a true anf loyal 
man, andmot likely to waver in histruth 
‘to-anm old ‘friendilike Everard Redmond, andsyet 
—and yet —— 

He began to detect very suspicious symptoms 
in himself. His quiet eyes were getting intoa 
trick of dwelling upon Clarice’s fair face over- 
much. He would wake with a start of surprise 
and self-anger, from fits of rapt listening to her 
voice, whether it were raisedin song ormerély 
adapted to the commonplaee conversation of 
daily life. And in the young soldier’s solitary 
hours the same face and’ the same voice would 
obtrude themselves with dangerous frequency 
and vividness upon his reveries. 

It wus, therefore, almost with a sense of re- 
lief that he welcomed the arrival of Lord Red- 
mond, who reached the Manoron the morning 
of the second day after the coming of the 
family, Lord Boseawen. arriving at Tremawr on 


|| the evening of the same day. 


The former exhibited no trace of the severe 
ordeal through whieh he had, passed, unless it 
was in a peculiar gravity of manner, very unlike 
the light-hearted gaiety which had heretofore 
distinguished him. This excited.no surprise 
in the cirele at the Manor. When a man has 
stood face to face with the grim king of terrors 
during many days, the experience may well be 
expected to have given a sober tinge to his 
Yet why this should capse a certain con- 
straint in the young man’s bearing towards his 
betrothed bride, the woman to whom he owed 
his preservation, was not. so evident. Of the 
constraint, even coalness, /howeyer, there could 
be little doubt. It was perceptible, plainly and 
painfully, to the object of it. Clarice had wel- 
eomed back her lover with the fullest measure 
of love’s tender greetings, only to find her 
heart’s impulses chilled, because unresponded 
to. 


Lord Redmond’s words were, it is true, lover- 
‘like; he did not fail in any of the little duties, 
the delicate attentions, the chivalrous services, 
which are the devoirs of a man to her to whom 
his heart and life are pledged—still, something 
was wanting. And that something was difficult 
alike to define and require of him. More than 
difficult—impossible indeed—in the case of a 
proud woman like Miss Villiers. 

No, she would: crush back the pain which 
“arose in her heart, she said’to herself. She 





would give no'sign—would notice naught, and 
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trust to.the changes for good which time might |. 


bring. 

When Lord Boscawen. had joined the party, 
they mustered six guns in.all at the Manor, and 
as Mr. Villiers prided himself wpon his pre- 
serves, the gentlemen found their days tolerably 
busy ones, especially as the owner, of the 
Manor did not ;believe:in the battue business, 
and preferred.a fairer and more manly style of 


sport. 

The days passed in the pleasant, wise custo- 
mary when the members of a shooting-party 
find themselves in good quarters and with fine 
sport, after a prolonged and arduous London 
season. The discordant elements—and there 
were some very pronounced ones in the little 
gathering—accommodate their: likes .and dis- 
likes to those of their associates, after the 
manner of well-bred people. of the world, and all 
goes smoothly as.a marriage bell. . sin wt 

But smooth as might be the. surface of affairs, 
the lapse of a week did:not: tend inthe. east, to 
alter the real relations of Clarice, Everardgand 
Boscawen, the two first fulfilling apparently 
their roles of an affianced couple most exem- 
plarily; the latter watehing them with well- 
assumed indifference. 

It was in the early morning of a fine Septem- 
ber day, almost, before the*sunshine had dried 
the dew-spangles which beaded thickly the 
autumn webs of the gossamer spider which 
decked the hedges and linked - ithe .wheat 
stubbles with their fairy webs, that the younger 
men of the party were lounging about on the 
wide lawn of the Manor, enjoying a matitudinal 
cigar before commencing the serious business of 


the day. 

E in light talk and gay badinage, 
none of them had noticed that the white 
entrance-gate of the avenue to the house, dis- 
tant, yet quite visible, had been opened by a 
woman, who eame on rapidly in the direction of 
the Manor. 

The visitor was tall and erect, dressed in black 
and veiled. As she caught sight of the little 
knot of smokers, a change, sudden and cem- 
plete, came over the woman’s mien and bearing. 
Her form seemed to collapse, for the stately 
erectness. a pronounced stoop was substituted, 
for the: elastic step, a painful limp. 

Just then a change of position made-by Lord 
Boscawen brought the stranger within his 
field of. view. What was it about this appar- 
ently aged and infirm woman which at once 
fixed the young man’s attention? He could not 
tell himself why, but a strange, indefinable 
interest in this early visitor took possession of 
him. In some subtle manner she became linked 
in the young man’s. mind with the stranger who 
had sought. him and .afterwards eluded his 
valet’s espionage. 

Yet there was no slightest similarity between 
the two, save in the ‘trivial circumstance that 
each was a woman and each wore the not 
anusual adjunct of aveil. The one wastalland 
stately, the other dwarfed and deformed. She 
who had dared to threaten him was clad luxuri- 
ously, this stranger was but meanly garbed. 

Still, avsurd as he felt it to be, Lord Bos- 
<awen could not divest himself of the impression 
of some oceult connection between tae two, and 
his eye followed the wowan with an interest at 
which he felt ashamed and annoyed until the 
shelter of the intervening sereen of a tall hedge 
of aucubas hid her/from his view. 

Lord Redmond. did not form one ofthe party 
upon the lawn. He was ooeupied.in duteously 
attending his betrothed, inher pleasant employ- 
ment of ministermg to her numerous feathered 
pets in the extensive aviary of Tremawr 
Manor. 

As she fed and caressed the bright-winged. or 
soft-voiced occupants, which flew in and out: be- 
tween the leafage of the rare exotics, or fluttered 
in their ample retreats of gilded wire, Clarice 
looked more happy and less distrait than had 
been her wont of late. Not so her companion. 
Had she not been so much engrossed with her 
task the girl could scarcely have omitted to 
notice the extreme and even painful eutbarrags- 
ment which Everard’s manner obviously indi- 





He was absent and constrained, made short 
and irrelevant replies to ‘Clarice’s gay chatter, 
and seemed several times upon the point of ad- 
dressing her on some subject which he yet had 
not the courage to broach. At last he nerved 
himself desperately. 

“Clarice,” he said,.im-a strange, deep tone, 
which caused the girl to turn suddenly and 


regard him with some alarm. 


Redmond’s. face-was very pale, and the hand 
which rested on a tall jardiniére which stood 
beside him trembled visibly. 

« You.are ill, Everard ?” cried Clarice. 

“No,” he responded, with a faint smile ; “ but 
T have somewhat——” 

He broke off abruptly as.a footman entered 
the aviary from the vestibule-which led to. the 
mansion. The man ht a message feom 
Mrs. Villiers; she desired her daughter’s imme- 
diate presence and that of Lord Redmond. At 
the announcement the embarrassment of the 
latter increased. He did not, attempt to resnme 


-his interrupted speech, but accompanied Clarice 


to the presence of her mother in silence. 

Mrs. Villiers was not alone. As the betrothed 
couple entered the room she east a look of pity 
at her daughter and one of mingled anger and 
perplexity at Lord Redmond. Seated on a fau- 
teuil atthe other side of the spacious apartment 
was the black-robed stranger whose appearance 
had excited Boscawen’s notice. 

She rose as the pair entered, and erossed the 
room with slow steps until she stopped imme- 
diately opposite Lord Redmond. ‘Then, with 
equal deliberation, she threw back her veil. It 
was Mrs; Dornton! Her cold grey eyes were 
fixed on the young man with an expression at 
once threatening and inquiring, as, drawing her 
tall form to its utmost height, she said, im a 
menacing tone: 

“Lord Everard Redmond, where is my 
daughter ?” 

The young man stood his ground firmly, but 


although his bearing was bold his eyes quailed 
somewhat beneath the woman’s penetrating 


stare. 

«I do not understand you, madame,” he re- 
plied, indignantly. 

“It is false!’ exclaimed Mrs. Dornton, 
vehemently. “ False as all your words and acts 


“seem to have been; and to be !” 


* Madame !” 

“Itis useless to assume that tone, my lord. 
Please answer my question.” 

« Tt. is,one ,equally insolent and absurd, and 
only to be forgiven-on one supposition.” 

«And that is?” 

«That you are a lunatic.” 

He glanced at. Clarice as he spoke. The girl 
was very pale and her delicate features seemed 
drawn and set with an expression of pain. The 
look which her eyes held as they met his own 
could not be mistaken, however. It was one of 
unconcealed contempt. 

«You may apply whatever insulting epithets 
to me that may seem good to you, my lord,” 
said Mrs. Dornten, coldly. “Only please 


answer wy question.” 


“TI would not treat you with any slightest 
discourtesy, madame, although the manner in 
which you have accosted me would almost war- 
rant it if I did. I simply reply that I know 
nothing of—of your daughter.” 

«You have'no acquaintanceship with her ?” 

*T do not say that. I have, as you well know, 
met Miss Aricia Dornton, and in yonr presence. 
I do not think that it would be to your credit 


‘for me to recal under what circumstances.” 


«You are glib of tongue, my lord. It has been 
well. employed upon the tempting of an inno- 
cent child toa path of bitterness and shame,” 
said Mrs. Dornton, contemptuously. “ Will 
you tell me when you saw my daughter last ?” 


Everard hesitated. The young man felt his, 


ition to be one of painful humiliation in 
— subjected to such interrogation in the 
presence of Clarice and Mrs. Villiers. But.a 
brief space previous he had resolved to avow the 


truth to his affianced bride, and claim at least.a 


character for honesty. Now that ‘course was 
barred to him. 





“ WhatifI refuseto.answer any such queries?” 
he asked, firmly. 

« Your silence will: be a token of guilt, Doyou 
refuse ?”” 

“I have seen Miss Dornton within the past 
fortnight, but the meeting was an accidental 
one.” 

« Ah, and where is she now.” 

“I do not know, at the Folly, I presume.” 

The words were spoken slowly but firmly. 
~ the three listeners two believed them to be 
alse. 

“I really think, Mrs. Dornton,” interposed 
Mrs. Villiers, “ that your conduet is very unrea- 
sonable. If I had understood your purpose I 
certainly should not have requested Lord Red- 
mond’s presence here.” 

Mrs. Dorntoni’s face assumed an expression of 
anxiety as she turned to the speaker which was 
seldom permitted to become visible thereon. 

“Can you say that,” she began, with some 
emotion, “you, yourself a mother. Can you 
look on your own fair daughter, sitting in safety 
there beside you, and feel no pity for a lonely 
woman whose only child has been tempted from 
the fold for purposes—— Oh, heaven, pity 
me !” 

“I am sorry for you—for her,” responded 
Mrs. Villiers. “But you must see that your 
accusations of Lord Redmond are only based 
upon conjectures. He has denied complicity in 
Miss Dornton’s flight; indeed, it seems to me 
likely enough that she has simply strayed 
beyond the bounds of your grounds, and that 
you will find her at the Folly on your return.” 

For answer Mrs. Dornton drew from her 
pocket a scrap of paper, and handed it to Mrs. 
Villiers. 

“Read that,” she said, “and aloud, if you 
will.” 

Mrs. Villiers did as requested. It ran thus: 


“Dear Moruer,— 


**I beg your forgiveness for the step 
I am about to take, although I dare scarcely 
hope it will be granted. I am about to leave 
my home for a season. It is not possible for 
me longer to endure such an existence as mine 
has been in the past. Ah! why should we both 
have lived it so long? But think not that I 
have deserted you, oh, mother beloved. No, I 
will return in a short space, happy and hopeful, © 
to beg upon my knees not alone forgiveness, but 
your presence, your companionship in the bright 
home to which I am going, and which I desire 
mainly that I may win you thither from the 
gloomy retreat where we have dwelt so long. 
Oh ! be merciful towards me in your thoughts. 
I cannot write more, for my eyes are dimmed 
with tears, and hopes and fears make my hand 
to tremble. For a litttle while, good-bye, 

“ ARIcrA.” 
(To be Continued.) 








THE LATE PRINCE IMPERIAL. 





Tris rumoured that the late Prince Imperial 
left a wife—a beautiful young English girl, 
whom he had privately married, and had in- 
stalled with her baby and nurse in a retired 
furnished.house in Bath. Itis stated that when 
about to depart for Africa he placed his wife 
and child under the special care of a Catholic 
priest, to whom he was only known as an officer 
in the English artillery, and to whom he said 
that grave family reasons hindered him from 
applying to any other friend, and even from re- 
vealing his real name. This priest frequently 
visited his charge, and happened to be present 
when the poor young woman received the news 
of the death of the Prince Imperial, at which 
she fainted. 

From this, and her great, distress afterwards, 
he was led to divine her seeret, and his sus- 
picions were confirmed by hearing that the lady 
actually went to Chiselhurst at once and made 
desperate but vain efforts to obtain an interview 
with the Empress. Should this romantic story 
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Then Aricia heard the steps approach her 
with great rapidity. But ere she could turn 
and face the passenger, a pair of masculine arms 
were clasped round herslight yielding form, a 
pair of thick moustaches swept her cheek and a 
well-remembered voice sounded in her ears. 

“Aricia! My darling! my darling! At 
last !” 

It was Lord Redmond. 

For one moment Aricia remained motionless, 
speechless, in his embrace. Then she tore her- 
self away and faced him, with cheeks burning 
red and eyes vivid with indignant light. 

“How dare you, my lord!” she ex- 
claimed. 

«« Ah, you know then, Aricia !’’ replied Everard, 
in accents of some surprise. 

*T know that you have shamed your manhood 
in daring to treat me thus !” 

* Aricia |!” 

He looked at her witha, stupefied bewilder- 
ment. Could this indignant woman, with her 
queenly mien and flashing eyes, be the timid, 
ignorant, unformed little rustic who had hung 
upon his every word? 

And, still worse, she knew his name—how 
much more did she know ? 

* Aricia,” he said, slowly, “i have been to 
blame. I have concealed some things from you, 
it is true. But can you not forgive this? Ah! 
what could I not forgive you!” 


The girl made no reply, but her proudly | tion 


poised head, her indignant eyes, maintained their 
scornful expression. 

You cannot even dream how I have looked 
for this meeting, with a wild feverish longing, 
by day and by night, my darling. You cannot 
picture how, my love——” 

« What!” 

He cowered a little under that steady gaze, 
and did not immediately resume his speech. 

“Taman ignorant girl,” said Aricia, taking 
the word, “yet I have learned something from 
the books which the wise of this earth have 
written—something too, have I learned by your 


am wrong in deeming that the first duty of a 
noble gentleman is to hold above all human 
things to his truth ?” 

“You are right, Aricia, but——’ 

«Ah, then are not you—you, one of those 
who, if history speaks faithfully, are bound more 
strongly to all noble duties than is the common | 
mass—doing foul wrong alike to yourself and to 
me when you use towards me words which you 
owe to another and to her only ?” 

Lord Redmond averted his face. 

“Love and the words of love are your debt to 
Miss Clarice Villiers—your betrothed. You 
have forgotten this. You have——” 

“I swear to vou, Aricia——” 

“Stay! Will you incur, too, the disgrace of 
being a man forsworn? Oh, Everard,” and, 
‘her pride suddenly deserted her, the girl broke 
down into a passionate torrent of sobs, “ you 
have been false and cruel—oh! how cruel!” 

«« Will you not hear me ?” 

“Why should you have broken in uvon my 
oor dreary life for the amusement of a few idle 
moments. Why should you have awaked 
thoughts which can now but torture—hopes 
which can but, in their deep disappointment, | 
render my future even less endurable than my 
past has been ? It was a cruel act.” 

“You wrong me, Aricia! Weak I have been, 
I will grant, for my love made me so—weak, 
but, I trust, not altogether evil. I loved you, my 
darling, from the first hour we met, and that 
love has never left me. Then, as now, you are 
the only woman on earth who can fili my 
heart.” 

« And Miss Villiers ?” 

“ Was—nay, is—my affianced wife. She is, as 
‘you know, very lovely, very winning and good. 
I thought I had given her all the affection of 
which my heart was capable. I find that I was 
in error. Never has Clarice Villiers stirred my 
soul to its very depths as look or tone of yours 
has moved it.” 

“You dare to say this of your betrothed! Ah, 
you are surprised to hear me speak thus. Shall 


J 








I tell you why itis? One short moment—that 


in which I learned all—changed the simple 
child into a woman—a woman in whom, how- 
ever ignorant of the world, the full intuitions of 
womanhood then sprang into being.” 

Again the look of wonder stole over Everard’s 
face. It seemed almost impossible that this 
could be in very truth Aricia Dornton. All the 
simplicity of girlhood seemed to have fled as at 
the touch of a magician’s wand—fled, but to be 
replaced by something far higher, nobler, more 
enduring. So much the more reason that the 
prize should not be lost to him. 

“Hear me,” he said, with an earnestness 
which compelled Aricia to listen. ‘My betrothal 
with Miss Villiers is of long standing, and it is 
a compact alike agreeable to her parents and: to 
‘mine. Still more, our love, or rather what I 
believed to be our love, was reciprocal. Yow 
have said rightly, that when you and I 
met you were as a child. My first idea was 
simply to protect you, if it might be, against 
Mrs. Dornton’s harshness. When I found that 
our intercourse might become perilous to beth 
I would have relinquished it, but found I had 
not the power. During the terrible and 
nights which I passed in that sed oak I 
reviewed the past, amd resolved, if I werevever. 
freed, I would fiee the danger, in justice alike, 


to you and to myself.” 4 


“Yon were free to do so,” said Aricia, coldly. 
_  It-was to Miss Villiers I owed my preserva- 


The words seemed to strike Aricia as a blow 
might have done. She retreated a pace, and 
exied, slowly: 

* Ah, I too was:there!” ae i 

“Tt is true, my darling. you are tio 
generous to deny Clarice’s—Miss Villient's 
energy. andieare forme. When, emerging from 
weakness amd pain, I was able again to-enter 
into thewegion of calm thought, I resolved that 
I would do-my duty by fulfilling my contract 
with her. In that resolve I left this place, and 
in that resolve——” 

He hesitated. Aricia finished the sentence 
calnly : 

«In that resolve you return.” 

“Not so! It is because I found it impossible 
to keep my resolution that I am here. It is 
because I see that the union of Miss Villiers 
and myself could never bring happiness to 
either that I have returned, unknown to any, to 
seek you. It is because I have decided at last 
that there is but one woman on earth who holds 
my heart, and that you are she, ‘that I have 
sought Tremawr beforethe return of the family, 
hoping to find you and learn my fate at your 
lips.” 

« Everard 

“It is true, my darling.” 

“ What can I be to you?” 

“What but my wife?” 

«And Miss Villiers ?”” 

“We will speak of that presently.” 

Then, side by side, they walked on ‘slowly in’ 
the direction of the Folly. Something of the 
old relations appeared to become gradually esta- 
blished between them. Aricia related her fears 
of Lambourne, and her expedient for, rendering 
him inoperative for ill. Redmond’s brow grew 
dark, and his hands clenched savagely as he 
heard the tale. Her interview with Captain 
Pleydell and the subsequent relations, however, 
Aricia dig not touch upon. 

“It is singular,” said Lord Redmond, “‘ but 
Mrs. Dornton came by the same train as I did. 
I heard her ask a porter about a conveyance to 
thetown. She is probably going to call there 
on her homeward way.” 

Aricia looked thoughtful. 

“TI can, then, safely return home,” she said, 
*‘and replace things as usual. My mother will 
be back before Lambourne awakens.” 

« And I will remain hard by, as a precaution, 
until I see her arrive. Then I shall return to 
town by the next train.” 

The homeward walk was a prolonged one, for 
they had much to say. When the, moment for 
parting came, Lord Redmond'queried earnestly : 

** You will do so, then?” 

And Aricia whispered : 

“ Yes, I -will dare all !” 


" 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 
‘* FLOWN.” 


“ Oh,.who art thou, so fast proceeding, 
WNe'er turning back thine eye of flame?” 
“ Seem but by few, o’er earth I’m speeding, 
And Opportunity’s my name.” MerTasTasio, 


PARLIAMENT was prorogued; the London 
season was over; the Ladies’ Mile, no longer 
thronged by fair equestrians, was left in soli- 
tude; the two temples of the lyric drama were 
closed, and in the words of a certain section of 
the world, “‘ there was nobody in town.” 

To Tremawr Manor, as to many thousands of 
‘the other stately homes of England which dot 
her fertile shires,;this barrenness of the metro- 
etn mones light.and life, bustle and pleasure. 
i appeared the Villiers family, unaccom- 
‘panied by Lord Boscawen, who was detained in 
‘town upon pri affairs for a few » & Cir- 
eumstance which Captain Pleydell: not re- 
gret, his original friendly feelings towards his 
supplanter having undergone very considerable 
‘modification. 

The captaimthad beenmyas good as, his word. 
He had explored almost mookjamd corner 
of the county, a fact to whieh iii well-filled 
portfolios of clever sketches of thewild Cornish 
scenery bore excellent testimony. Clarice, 

artistic was strong, went 
captain's sketch- 
enthusiasm. 


Tt was scarcely well for young Pleydell that 
@ mutual testeshould thus draw tie daughter 
of his/host amd himself together on a common 
He was eminently a true and loyal 

man,andmot likely to waver in histruth 
‘to-an old friend like Everard Redmond, andsyet 
—and yet— 

He began to detect very suspicious symptoms 
in himself. His quiet eyes were getting into a 
trick of dwelling upon Clarice’s fair face over- 
much. He would wake with a start of surprise 
and self-anger, from fits of rapt listening to her 
voice, whether it were raisedin song ormerély 
adapted to the commonplace conversation of 
daily life. And in the young soldier’s solitary 
hours the same face and’ the same voice would 
obtrude themselves with dangerous frequency 
and vividuess upon his reveries. 

It was, therefore, almost with a sense of re- 
lief that he welcomed the arrival of Lord Red- 
mond, who reached the Manoron the morning 
of the second day after the coming of the 
family, Lord Boseawen arriving at Tremawr on 
the evening of the same day. 

The former exhibited no trace of the severe 
ordeal through whieh he had, passed; unless it 
was in a peculiar gravity of manner, very unlike 
the light-hearted gaiety which had heretofore 
distinguished him. ‘This excitedno surprise 
in the cirele at the Manor. When a man has 
stood face to face with the grim king of terrors 
during many days, the experience may well be 
expected to have given a sober tinge to his 
thinking. 

Yet why this should case a certain con- 
straint in the young man’s bearing towards his 
betrothed bride, the woman to whom he owed 
-his preservation, was not so evident. Of the 
constraint, even coolness, ,/howeyver, there could 
be little doubt. It was perceptible, plainly and 
painfully, to the object of it. Clarice had wel- 
eomed back her lover with the fullest measure 
of love’s tender greetings, only to find her 
heart’s impulses chilled, because unresponded 
to. 


Lord Redmond’s words were, it is true, lover- 
‘like; he did not fail in any of the little duties, 
the delicate attentions, the chivalrous services, 
which are the.devoirs of a man to her to whom 
his heart and life are pledged—still, something 
was wanting. And that something was difficult 
alike to define.and require of him. More than 
difficult—impossible indeed—in the case of a 
proud woman like Miss Villiers. 

No, she would crush back the pain which 
arose in ‘her heart, she said’to herself. She 





would give no-sign—would notice- naught, and 
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trust to.the changes for good which time might |. 


bring. 

When Lord Boscawen, had joined the party, 
they mustered six guns in all at, the Manor, and 
as Mr. Villiers prided. himself wpon his pre- 
serves, the gentlemen found their days. tolerably 
busy ones, especially as the owner, of the 
Manor did not ;believe:in the battue , business, 
and preferred.a fairer and more manly style of 
sport. 

The days passed in the pleasant, wise custo- 
mary when. the members of a shooting-party 
find themselves.in good quarters and with fine 
sport, after a prolonged and arduous London 
season. The discordant elements-—and there 
were some very pronounced ones in the. little 
gathering—accommodate their: likes and dis- 
Jikes to those of their associates, after the 
manner of well-bred people, of the world, and all 
goes smoothly as.a marriage bell. . do a4 

But smooth as might be the. surface ofaffairs, 
the lapse of a week didnot: tend inthe teagt, to 
alter the real relations.of Clarice, Everard and 
Boscawen, the two first fulfilling apparently 
their roles of an affianced couple most exem- 
plarily; the. latter watching them with well- 
assumed indifference. 

It was in the early morning of a fine Septem- 
ber day, almost, before the'sunshine had dried 
the dew-spangles which beaded thickly the 
autumn webs of the gossamer spider which 
decked the hedges and linked the .wheat 
stubbles with their fairy webs, that the younger 
men of the party were lounging about on the 
wide lawn of the Manor, enjoying a matitudinal 
cigar before commencing the serious business 0 
the day. 

Engrossed in light talk and gay badinage, 
mone of them had noticed that the white 
entrance-gate of the avenue to the house, dis- 
tant, yet quite visible, had been opened by a 
wowan, who eame on rapidly in the direction of 
the Manor. 

The visitor was talland erect, dressed in black 
and veiled. As she caught sight of the little 
knot of smokers, a change, sudden and com- 
plete, came over the woman’s mien and bearing. 
Her form seemed to collapse, for the stately 
erectness a pronounced stoop was substituted, 
for the elastic step, a painful limp. 

Just then a change of position made-by Lord 
Boscawen brought the stranger within his 
field. of view. What was it about this appar- 
ently aged and infirm woman which at once 
fixed the young man’s attention? He could not 
tell himself why, but a strange, indefinable 
interest in this .early visitor took possession of 
him. In some subtle manner she became linked 
in the young man’s mind with the stranger who 
had sought. him and afterwards eluded his 
valet’s espionage. 

Yet there was no slightest similarity between 
the two, save in the ‘trivial circumstance that 
each was a woman and each wore the not 
anusual adjunct. of aveil. The one wastalland 
stately, the other dwarfed amd deformed. She 
who had dared to threaten him was clad luxuri- 
ously, this stranger was but meanly garbed. 

Still, ansurd as he felt it to be, Lord Bos- 
<awen could not divest himself of the impression 
of some oceult connection between tae two, and 
his eye followed the wowan with an interest at 
which he felt..ashamed and annoyed until the 
shelter of the intervening sereen of a tall hedge 
of aucubas hid her:from his view. 

Lord Redmond.did not form one of the party 
upon the lawn. He was oceupied- in duteously 
attending his betrothed in her pleasant employ- 
ment of ministermg to her numerous feathered 
pets in the extensive aviary of Tremawr 
Manor. 

As she fed and caressed the bright-winged or 
soft-voiced occupants, which flew in and outi be- 
tween the leafage of the rare exotics, or fluttered 
in their ample retreats of gilded wire, Clarice 
looked more happy and less distrait than had 
been her wont of late. Not so her companion. 
Had she not been so much engrossed with her 
task the girl could scarcely have omitted to 
notice the extreme and even painful entbarrags- 
ment which Everard’s manner obviously indi- 





He was absent and constrained, made short 
and irrelevant replies to Clarice’s gay chatter, 
and seemed several times upon the point of ad- 
dressing her on some subject which he yet had 
not the courage to broach. At last he nerved 
himself ‘desperately. 

“Clarice,” he said, in-a strange, deep tone, 
which caused the girl to turn suddenly and 
regard him with some alarm. 

Redmond’s face was very pale, and the hand 
which rested on a tall jardiniére which stood 
beside him trembled visibly. 

« You.are ill, Everard 2” cried Clarice. 

‘**No,” he responded, with a faint smile ; “ but 
T have somewhat——” 

He broke off abruptly asa, footman entered 
the aviary from the vestibule-which led to. the 
mansion. T—The man brought a message feom 
Mrs. Villiers; she desired her daughter’s imme- 
diate presence and that of Lord Redmond. At 
the announcement the embarrassment of the 
latter increased. He did not, attempt to resnme 


-his interrupted speech, but accompanied Clarice 


to the presence of her mother in silence. 

Mrs. Villiers was not alone. As the betrothed 
couple entered the room-she cast a look of pity 
at her daughter and one of mingled anger and 
perplexity at Lord Redmond. Seated on a fau- 
teuil atthe other side of the spacious apartment 
was the black-robed stranger whose appearance 
had excited Boscawen’s notice. 

She rose as the pair entered, and crossed the 
room with slow steps until she stopped imme- 
diately opposite Lord Redmond. -‘Then, with 
equal deliberation, she threw back her veil. It 
was Mrs; Dornton! Her cold grey eyes were 
fixed on the young man with an expression at 
once threatening and inquiring, as, drawing her 
tall form to its utmost height, she said, in a 
menacing tone: 

“Lord Everard Redmond, where is my 
daughter ?” 

The young man stood his ground firmly, but 


' although his bearing was bold his eyes quailed 


somewhat beneath the woman’s penetrating 
stare. 

«I donot understand you, madame,” he re- 
plied, indignantly. 

“It is false!’ exclaimed Mrs. Dornton, 
vehemently. “ False as all your words and acts 


seem to have been, and to be !” 


“ Madame !” 

“Itis useless to assume that tone, my lord. 
Please answer my question.” 

“ Tt. is,one ,equally insolent and absurd, and 
only to be forgiven-on one supposition.” 

«And that is,?” 

«Phat you are a lunatic.” 

He glanced at. Clarice as he spoke. The girl 
was very pale and her delicate features seemed 
drawn and set with an expression of pain. The 
look which her eyes held as they met his own 
could not be mistaken, however. It was one of 
unconcealed contempt. 

«You may apply whatever insnlting epithets 
to me that may seem good to you, my lord,” 
said Mrs. Dornton, coldly. ‘Only please 


answer my. question.” 


“I would not treat you with any slightest 
discourtesy, madame, although the manner in 
which you have accosted me would almost war- 
rant it if I did. I simply reply that I know 
nothing of—of your daughter.” 

“You have no acquaintanceship with her ?” 

*T do not say that. I have, as you well know, 
met Miss Aricia Dornton, and in yonr presence. 
I do not think that it would be to your credit 
for me to recal under what circumstances.” 

«You are glib of tongue, my lord. It has been 
well employed upon the tempting of an inno- 
cent child toa path of bitterness and shame,” 
said Mrs. Dornton, contemptuously. “ Will 
you tell me when you saw my daughter last ?” 


Everard hesitated. The young man felt his, 


position to be one of painful humiliation in 
being subjected to such interrogation in the 


“presence of Clarice and Mrs. Villiers. But a 


brief space previous he had resolved to avow the 


.truth to his affianced bride, and claim at least.a 


character for honesty. Now that ‘course was 
barred to him. 





«“ WhatifI refuseto.answer anysuch queries?” 
he asked, firmly. 

« Your silence will: be atoken of guilt, Doyou 
refuse ?”” 

«I have seen Miss Dornton within the past 
fortnight, but the meeting was an accidental 
one.” 

« Ah, and where is she now.” 

“IT do not know, at the Folly, I presume.” 

The words were spoken slowly but firmly. 
oe the three listeners two believed them to be 
alse. 

“I really think, Mrs. Dornton,” interposed 
Mrs. Villiers, ‘‘ that your conduet is very unrea- 
sonable. If I had understood your purpose I 
certainly should not have requested Lord Red- 
mond’s presence here.” 

Mrs. Dorntoni’s face assumed an expression of 
anxiety as she turned to the speaker which was 
seldom permitted to become visible thereon. 

“Can you say that,” she began, with some 
emotion, “you, yourself a mother. Can you 
look on your own fair daughter, sitting in safety 
there beside you, and feel no pity for a lonely 
woman whose only child has been tempted from 
the fold for purposes—— Oh, heaven, pity 
me !” 

“Tam sorry for you—for her,” responded 
Mrs. Villiers. “But you must see that your 
accusations of Lord Redmond are only based 
upon conjectures. He has denied complicity in 
Miss Dornton’s flight; indeed, it seems to me 
likely enough that she has simply strayed 
beyond the bounds of your grounds, and that 
you will find her at the Folly on your return.” 

For answer Mrs. Dornton drew from her 
pocket a scrap of paper, and handed it to Mrs. 
Villiers. 

“Read that,” she said, “and aloud, if you 
will.” 

Mrs. Villiers did as requested. It ran thus: 


“Dear Moruer,— 


«IT beg your forgiveness for the step 
I am about to take, although I dare scarcely 
hope it will be granted. I am about to leave 
my home for a season. It is not possible for 
me longer to endure such an existence as mine 
has been in the past. Ah! why should we both 
have lived it so long? But think not that I 
have deserted you, oh, mother beloved. No, I 


will return in a short space, happy and hopeful, © 


to beg upon my knees not alone forgiveness, but 
your presence, your companionship in the bright 
home to which I am going, and which I desire 
mainly that I may win you thither from the 
gloomy retreat where we have dwelt so long. 
Oh ! be merciful towards me in your thoughts. 
I cannot write more, for my eyes are dimmed 
with tears, and hopes and’fears make my hand 
totremble. For a litttle while, good-bye, 


« Apicra.” 
(To be Continued.) 








THE LATE PRINCE IMPERIAL. 





Iris rumoured that the late Prince Imperial 
left a wife—a beautiful young English girl, 
whom he had privately married, and had in- 
stalled with her baby and nurse in a retired 
furnished house in Bath. Itis stated that when 
about to depart for Africa he placed his wife 
and child under the special care of a Catholic 
priest, to whom he was only known as an officer 
in the English artillery, and to whom he said 
that grave family reasons hindered him from 
applying to any other friend, and even from re- 
vealing his real name. This priest frequently 
visited his charge, and happened to be present 
when the poor young woman received the news 
of the death of the Prince Imperial, at which 
she fainted. 

From this, and her great, distress afterwards, 
he was: led to divine her seeret, and his sus- 
picions were confirmed by hearing that the lady 
actually went to Chiselhurst at once and made 
desperate but vain efforts to obtain an interview 
with the Empress. Should this romantic story 
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prove trae—and what romance need surprise 
us where a Bonaparte is concerned ?—there is 
another Prince Imperial, there is another lease 
of shadowy life for the Empire, of shadowy re- 
gency for the Empress; and it would bring sur- 
cease to the agony of indecision from which 
Prince Jerome is silently suffering. 





THE 
MYSTERY OF HIS LOVE; 


OR, 


WHO MARRIED THEM ? 
By the Author of “ Christine's Revenge; or, 
O'Hara's Wife.” 


—_————— 


CHAPTER XXXVII. 


“Woman,” said the elder stranger, ‘“ we 
know all your scheme, all you planned and in- 
tended. You will be sent tothe galleys for life 
unless you say who instigated you to commit 
this crime!’ 

Madame clasped her hands. 

“T dare not say, for she has so much money 
she has only to speak, and she would have us all 
killed. Oh, monsieur, have mercy, give them 
not up to the police. Nobody is hurt. The 
young girl is asleep; you can take her away 
with you if you like, but do not have my 
husband and son sent to prison !” 

“Show us to the room where you say that 
this lady sleeps,” said Vaughan, “ then we can 
see if she is ill or hurt, or only drowsy. We 
must judge for ourselves; we cannot take your 
word for anything; the lady may be already 
dead. Everything depends upon her state- 
ments.” 

«Ah! well, if that is all,” cried madame, be- 
ginning to sob in a cowardly, sneaking fashion. 
“come along, then, you will find that she is 
alive and well. We were not going to kill her, 
no, no, and our word will be as good as yours; 
it is you who have attacked us. Yes, yes, you 
had better take care—oh, yes !” 

As she spoke she seized a lamp and led the 
way out of the kitchen and along the passages, 
then up the stairs, and to the door of the room 
where Lilias slept. Then she said, giving the 
key to Vaughan, “Open that door. Here is 
the lamp,” and she was turning away when the 
dark stranger laid a detaining hand on her 
shoulder. 

“Pardon, madame,” he said, “we cannot 
afford to allow you to go. No, those men below 
are dangerous wild beasts whom we cannot for 
the present suffer to be at large; we will not 
have their ropes cut!” 

Meanwhile Vaughan had turned the key in 
the lock, had entered the room, and now he 
stood by the wretched bed where Lilias lay in 
her rich ball dress, with the rubies, those royal 
gifts to her mother, gleaming on her neck and 
arms. 

Vaughan gave a great start, and nearly let 
the lamp drop. Again he looked. Yes, it was 
Lilias, his love, the dream of his life, his pro- 
mised bride. She was pale, very pale, and so 
still that one could almost have imagined that 
she lay in the last sleep. But Vaughan put 
his hand to her heart, and there he felt the 
throb of life. 

«Am I mad?” he asked of his new friend, 
who now entered the comfortless room. ‘“ Look 
there, that is my affianced wife, Lilias Martin !”’ 

“ Lilias!” echoed the other; “it is a sweet 
name, and with some vague, sad, sweet associa- 
tions for me. Your affianced! How in the 
name of the wonderful came she here ?” 

“Heaven grant they have not poisoned her !”” 
said Martin; “my life is wrapped up in 
hers !” 

“As mine was once in—a woman,” responded 





the other with a bitter smile, but she was faith- 
less and—she is dead !” 

He looked with a sad and cynical smile at 
the beautiful sleeping face, and then a strange 
expression came into his own. 

“So like the woman that I loved twenty 
years ago,” he said, “ the woman who was false 
and who is dead!” 

“She is alive,” responded Vaughan, im- 
patiently, “and let us try to save her. What 
shall I do, awaken her ?” 

“Not for worlds,” responded the other; “I 
have studied something of medicine, and I know 
that this drug, the effects of it that is to say, 
must be slept off. Let her awaken in the 
natural manner, then give her some food, make 
her warm, and wrap her up well, and if she 
has a home and a mother, let us take her to 
her as soon as wecan. We must keep up the 
fire and prepare the food, for I have made 
madame show me the way to her own room. I 
was determined to lock her up out of harm’s 
way, and as she is a woman I had the con- 
sideration for her to lock her up in her own 
room, not in an empty one.” 

« And howam I to learn what brought Lilias 
here ?” asked Vaughan. 

* You will hear all from her own lips when 
she wakes,” replied the other. ‘For the pre- 
sent let us search tke house for blankets and 
put some on her, and leave her a lamp burning. 
Don’t disturb her on any account. You are in 
love, but I know what I am about, and regard- 
ing your beautiful sweetheart as my patient, I 
caution you as to her treatment.” 

Vaughan and his friend, whom he called 
Longmore, then went along the passages and 
entered several rooms in search of blankets, 
but nearly all of the miserable rooms at the 
“Little Dog” were empty. 

At length, however, they went into a narrow, 
low-ceiled apartment, in which stood a clothes 
press of stained wood, and the doors were un- 
locked. Inside this they found a couple of huge 
blankets, and they took them to poor Lilias, 
wrapped her in them and then returned to the 
kitchen. There they found the two Lomondes 
swearing and reproaching each other now in 
patois, now in Norman-French. They ceased 
when their captors entered. 

It seemed to Vaughan as if that weary night 
would never pass away. It was a dreadful 
night, what with his anxiety about Lilias and 
the watch he had to keep on the two men. 
Neither of them would tell him one word as to 
who was to pay them fer the murder; they 
were either cunning enough to know that the 
fewer admissions a prisoner makes the better 
it is for him, or else they were really afraid of 
Lady Overbury and had immense belief in her 
power and wealth ; and so the daylight broke, 
and the cold grey dawn brightened into a sunny, 
bleak, boisterous winter day. 

Longmore had put some of the drugged coffee 
in a bottle which he placed in his pocket, but 
he found some more coffee and a coffee grinder 
and another pot, so he set to work like one who 
has been accustomed to campaigning, and made 
some breakfast for himself, his friend and 
Lilias. 

Vaughan was up and down the dirty staircase 
of the “Little Dog,” again and again looking 
for the awakening of his love. At last, about 
eight o’clock, he entered the room and found 
her wide awake, sitting up among the blankets 
and trying, poor child, to recollect where she 
was, and what had happened. 

When she saw Vaughan she sprang towards 
him with a glad cry, ran and rested her head 
against his breast, and looked up wonderingly 
into his eyes. Explanations followed. Lilias 
told all her story to Vaughan, and learnt from 
him in return by what merciful providence he 
had been sent to the lonely, miserable inn to 
save her life. 

Vaughan had returned from England on the 
day after the ball, the same day that Edith 
went to the Chateau Beaubois to inquire for her 
daughter; Lilias herself being all the while 
confined in the terrible dungeon under the 
chateau. Vaughan had: landed at Dieppe early 
in the morning, but he had a commission to 





=> 


execute for Holdsworth. It was to go to the 
Chateau Villenoire, which lay near to the 
Chateau Beaubois, and to deliver two small, 
precious miniatures set in gold, surrounded with 
diamonds. They were exquisite likenesses of 
Marie Antoinette and her little son, the dauphin, 
aged five years. : 

The Count Villenoire had commissioned 
Holdsworth to renovate them since the colours 
were faded, and Holdsworth, who was full of 
whims, took it into his head to trust his friend 
rather than the post, and Vaughan, always 
ready to oblige, undertook the commission ; 
thus in lieu of proceeding to Paris he stopped at 
Vernon and took from thence a carriage to the 
chateau. 

Holdsworth had given him a letter of intro- 
duction to the count, asking him to entertain 
his friend, and also to show him the treasures 
of the chateau, the old pictures, the old cabinets, 
the old china, the antique gems. On board the 
boat’ Vaughan made the acquaintance of the 
dar_* sttanger who gave his name as Longmore. 
To his amazement he found that he was likewise 
bound for the chateau. 

He told Vaughan that the count had been 
his most intimate friend in his early youth; 
that lately they had met and renewed the 
acquaintance ; that he had a general invitation 
there, and that now he was on his way to see 
his old friend. The two journeyed to the lonely 
chateau, and since Vaughan wanted to study 
the aspect of the grounds (a whim artistic 
which he took into his head), they dismissed the 
cab at the gates. 

Arrived at the chateau they found, to their 
intense disappointment, that the count had 
started for Italy the day before, and the old 
man left in charge was so deaf, so stupid, so 
uncivil, that both the gentlemen scorned to ask 
for shelter for the night. It was, then, a wintry 
afternoon, they turned their steps, as they 
thought, towards Vernon, lost their way, and so 
came on to that miserable inn, the “Little 
Dog.” 

*« And now how are we to get back to Paris ?” 
cried Lilias. 

She was seated before the fire, taking her 
breakfast, her face turned away from the two 
wretched men who had sought her life. She 
had not been told of the grave which yawned 
for her, poor child, outside in the wood. 

“Hallo!” cried Vaughan, “here comes a 
carriage. Itstops. Great heaven! your mother 
descends. She has with her two gentlemen 
and two policemen.” 

In another moment Edith entered the low- 
ceiled kitchen of the “Little Dog.” She saw 
only her child. They ran into each other’s 
arms, and wept and exclaimed, and then, sud- 
denly, Edith saw the stranger, Longmore. She 
looked at him, such a look as one might suppose 
the dead would give the living if they returned 
from the land of forgetfulness after long years. 
Then with a wild cry of “My husband! My 
husband!” she sank senseless at his feet. 


It was the wildest, strangest, most perplexing 
scene. Lilias, in the rapture of the rescue that 
had just been effected, and the joy which the 
presence of her lover gave her, had still longed 
for her mother, so that her fears and anguish 
might be assuaged, and here was her mother, 
and wonderful to say, another deeper cause of 
interest had arisen, so that when Vaughan had 
dashed some water in Edith’s white face, and 
after she had opened her dark eyes, had made 
her swallow some wine, the first conscious look 
she gave was directed, not towards Lilias, but 
towards that dark-faced stranger who stood 
aloof with folded arms, with dilated eyes, with 


white, mocking lips. 

Lilias, and all the years during which Lilias 
had lived since she saw the light, more 
than eighteen years ago, on the blue Welsh 
mountains, seemed to Edith to have rolled 
backwards into the abyss of the past, while 
Edith was again Edith, the bride who had 


pledged herself “To have and to hold from 
that day forth, in sickness and in health, 
through evil report and good report, till death 
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should her part from him, the bridegroom of 
her love !” 

In that grey village church, in the green and 
lonely glen of Ulismere, Edith had stood robed 
in simple white a pure and loving bride, and 
he, her lover husband, could broad England 
have boasted a more gallant, ardent young 
bridegroom than the stalwart soldier lord ? 

Nineteen years ago since that day of hope and 
faith and ecstacy—nineteen years! Was it all 


adream? Whatare our lives but dreams, when | I 


after the lapse of years we look back upon 
them? 

“ Nineteen years, and you were my well 
beloved. But did you return my love? Speak, 
oh, speak! Let me hear again the voice to 
which-I have listened only in dreams for nineteen 
long cruel years.” 

It was Edith who spoke. He to whom she 
appealed, the dark stranger with dilating eyes, 
answered her : 

‘* Edith, you were my best beloved ; but they 
told me first that you were false; next, that 
you were dead !”” 

“Nay, nay,” .she said, wildly, and now she 
wrenched herself out of the supporting arms of 
Vaughan, and stood, pale and upright upon her 
feet, facing the stranger. ‘‘ Nay, do not mock 
me, or my brain will reel, and I shall run mad. 
They told me first of you, that you were false, 
@ man in your likeness looking at me with your 
eyes, speaking to me with your voice, disowned 
me to my face, told me that I was no wife, that 
he was Lord Anerly but not my husband, and I 
became for some weeks insane. When I 
recovered my life was a blank—my child was 
gone !”” 

The stranger advanced a few steps nearer to 
Edith, then he said: 

“Tf I could find that all through that time 
of unutterable horror you had been true to we, 
then would I laugh at all the devilry of the 
last nineteen years ; but I have been spared no 
pang which my tormentors chose to inflict upon 
me—none. I was told that you had for seven- 
teen thousand pounds consideration consented 
to hold your peace about the past, that you had 
with that money married a gay spendthrift. 
Far away in my ghastly prison-house beyond 
the seas rumours reached me of your riotous 
life; of the gay company that filled your London 
house; of your gambling debts; your extrava- 
gance; of the champagne you drank; the 
money you and your husband lost on the turf; 
of the heartless words you spoke of me, your 
husband, languishing in a hideous foreign 
prison. 

“ At last, after long years, I escaped. I came 
back to my own land, only through the assist- 
ance of one of my gaolers. He was with me, 
and I thought that he was faithful, but I find 
that he was like the rest of the world, false and 
selfish, for he told me that you-were dead. He 
took me to a churchyard in the country and 
showed mea tombstone which he said was yours. 
It was a lonely village churchyard in Bucks; 
there close under the wall of the old church was 
a stone, and the name inscribed on it was Edith 
Chetwynd, beloved wife of Eric Chetwynd, first 
lieutenant of Her Majesty’s ship “ Minerva,” 
who departed this life November tenth, aged 
twenty-nine years. So I wept over the grave of 
my false wife, who had married another man 
when she knew that I was languishing in an 
asylum for the insane beyond the seas; knew 
that an usurper held my place, and was called 
by my name, and that a word from her would 
save me. Yes, I wept, and I never cursed you. 
I call Heaven to witness, not once, through all 
those years of absence and anguish——” 

“And you believed that tale?” cried Edith, 
* believed, oh, my Alfred, my love, my lord, for 
whose sake I would have died.” 

« But you,” he answered, ‘‘ you believed that 
yonder ruffian, who calls himself Earl of Penry- 
than, was your husband. How could that be? 
Did you look another man in the face and believe 
him to be your husband? Impossible!” 

“Notso. Oh! listen to me. I was ill, dis- 
tracted; but recently I had become the mother 
of ourchild. I arose and dressed, left my sick 
chamber in the dead of the winter night by 





stealth, and walked over the snow to the proud 
castle, where they were holding high festival, and 
where Lord Anerly was paying devoted attention 
to Lady Grace Biddulph, his future bride; and 
there in a room, lighted only by a red, flameless 
fire and a dim, shaded lamp I met the man who 
was called Lord Anerly by all who knew him 
and had known you.” 

“Stop, that is wrong. He, the impostor, 
was not known in Penrythan, because 
was not known there. I, Alfred, 
Lord Anerly, was then twenty-six, and I 
had not been to Penrythan since I was a 
stripling, with the smooth face of a girl. Not 
a soul of the villagers, nor one of the servants 
—nay, nor the county families whom we visited, 
could have recognised me had I come back in 
the flesh, only my step-mother, my father, and 
my little half sisters could have known me. 
But the children easily believed, when they 
were told, the strange man was the brother 
they had not seen for some time; and the earl 
was growing blind, and his brain was softening. 
No, there was nobody there to tell the truth, save 
only my valet, Lewis, and you, my wife!” 

His voice broke down, and he sobbed deeply 
—sobs which shook his whole frame. Edith 
kneeled at his feet. 

“To think that I should have to sue for for- 
giveness—forgiveness for the weakness of my 
health, the dimness of my sight. Did a doubt 
once cross my mind when yonder man denied 
our love and marriage? I think it did, but the 
man who called himself Lord Anerly was of 
your height and build, his voice was yours, his 
colouring, his hair, his features, were all of the 
Anerly type.” 

“TI know. He is my half brother, born 
three months after myself. The earl, my father, 
was his father; his mother is the present 
countess dowager, mystep-dame. This infernal 
plot was hers, and she has carried it out with 
a masterly skill. Even now, how am I to prove 
that what I say is true? Who will believe 
me ?” 

“Do not I believe you? The moment our 
eyes met did not I rush towards you and cry 
aloud, My husband? Oh, Alfred, do you doubt 
me? Trace my life inch by inch from the 
time when you were ordered to go with your 
regiment to Canada, and you will find that it 
has been pure and blameless. Yonder is our 
child—our Lilias. Come hither, darling, and 
plead with your father; ask him to take us 
both to his heart again.” 

Lilias came forward and clasped her mother 
in herarms. The sight of the beautiful girl in 
tears touched the heart of the man whose snffer- 
ings had made him stern and unbelieving. For 
a moment he struggled with himself, then he 
ran towards his wife and daughter and clasped 
them in hisarms. His lips met Edith’s. 

«* My wife !” he murmured, “ have you indeed 
been trueto me? ‘Tell me, am I, then, a hound 
to have doubted you ?” 

And she answered: 

“No, my husband. You believed what your 
eyes saw, what your ears heard. So did I, but 
Heaven grant us speedily more and more light 
for the unravelling of this mystery, which is 
still dark, hideous and inscrutable. Oh, you 
will find, my beloved, that with all the strength 
of mortal woman’s love I have loved you, and 
been faithful to you!’ ' 

Lilias and Vaughan now stood together apart. 
Lilias had glided unperceived out of the arms 
of her parents. Innate delicacy of feeling 
showed her that they should be left alone, that 
they had no desire for the society of any other 
mortals. Neither of them, as yet, knew what 
the life of the other had been during the sad 
years of their long, terrible separation. 

There was much to be done, meanwhile, in 
regard to the Lomondes—father, mother and 
son. It was necessary, first of all, that these 
people should be committed to prison on the 
charge of attempted murder, and next. that 
they should be compelled to name their accom- 
plices, or rather their instigators. 

The men, bound hand and foot, lay on the 
floor watching the ranee eoreeenne? of these 
people who spoke English, with a dogged, 





sullen apathy— Vaughan and he, whom we will 
call by the name of Anerly, dropping his title, 
which is not yet established, for the present. 
Vaughan and Anerly, we repeat, had bound the 
Lomondes so tightly that they could not move 
hand or foot. 

“What is to be done ?” Vaughan asked him- 
self. ‘‘ Anyhow, here is a carriage in which my 
Lilias can return to Paris, but somebody must 
remain to watch these men, and to give them 
into the charge of the police, for they are most 
dangerous, desperate ruffians !” 

At length Vaughan ventured to interrupt 
Anerly, who was still exchanging explanations 
with his wife. 

“These men,” he said, “must be sent to 
prison. We must find out who is the wretch 
who was to pay them for murder! Will you, 
Anerly, take these ladies to Paris in the car- 
riage, and then return with the police and a 
proper conveyance ?” 

‘** But you must not be left alone in this hor- 
rible inn !”’ cried Lilias. 

«They cannot hurt me; they are bound,” re- 
plied Vaughan, withacalm smile. “ But you 
perceive your mother has brought two men- 
servants, the driver and another man, leave the 
second man with me, and do you return to 
Paris as speedily as possible with your 
parents.” 

This arrangement was finally adopted. Lilias 
returned with her parents to Paris, which they 
did not reach until the afternoon, and it was 
wintry dusk before the police arrived in their 
van at that desolate inn, the “ Little Dog,” and 
carried away with them the Lomondes—father, 
mother and son. A carriage was sent for 
Vaughan. 

Before leaving, the police examined the 
terrible yawning grave which Lomonde had dug 
for Lilias, the house was searched, and the 
bottle containing the strong narcotic, part of 
which had been administered to Lilias, was 
found and taken to Paris for analysis. Before 
midnight all the Lomondes were lodged in gaol, 
and Vaughan sat, having bathed and changed 
his clothes, in the luxurious drawing-room in 
the Rue Taitbout. 

Lilias, exhausted by the terror, fatigue and 
misery she had suffered, lay on a couch; 
Vaughan sat near her holding her hand. Little 
dame Patini, dressed more like a doll than ever, 
was established on a low stool knitting briskly 
and basking in the light of the splendid fire. 
Edith and her Ya sat a little apart from 
the others conversing in low tones, but at length 
Edith turned towards Vavghan and her 
daughter and said: 

«Alfred, my husband, will now tell you all 
that befell him from the time when we were 
separated until now. You will then understand 
what villanies have been practised by the so- 
called Earl of Penrythan and his infamous 
mother, the dowager countess.” 

Leaning partly back in his armchair Alfred 
Anerly, his dark face turned towards the fire, 
told the strange story of his blighted years and 
oppressed youth, which will form the subject of 
our concluding chapter. 


(To be Concluded in our Next.) 


CARD-TABLE SIGNALS. 


Turopore Hoox’s Code of Card-Table 
Signals, in his clever novel of “Gilbert 
Gurney,” might be very effectually reduced to 
practice. “Never,” says he, “let man and 
wife play together at whist. There are always 
family telegraphs ; and, if they fancy their looks 
are watched, they can always communicate by 
words I found out that I could never win of 
Smigsmag and his wife. Imentioned this one 
day, and was answered : 

«*« No, you never can win of them.’ 

««¢ Why ?” said I. 

«« Because,’ said my friend, 
established a code.’ 

«Dear me! said I; signals by looks ?” 


‘they have 
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«+ No,’ said he ; * by words. If Mr. Smigsmag 
is to lead, Smigsmag says, “ Dear begin.” Dear 
begins with D—so does diamond , and out comes 
one from the lady. If he has to lead, and she 
says, “S., my love!” she wants a spade. 
Smigsmag and spade begins with the same 
letter, and sure enough down comes a@ spade. 
“ Harriet, my dear, how long you are sorting 
your cards!” Mrs. Smigagmag stumps down a 
heart; and a gentle “Come, my love!” on 
either side, produces a club.” 


CLARA LORRAINE; 
—OR— 
THE LUCKY TOKEN. 
CHAPTER XV. 


Mr. Earnsuaw did not come forward with 
the others to compliment Clara, neither did he 
press her to sing ugain, but for the first time 
that evening went over to Mabel’s side and 
entered into conversation with her. 

“Aw,” continued Mr. Langton, taking a seat 
beside Clara, with the seeming intention of de- 
voting himself to her the remainder of the 
evening—“aw, Miss Clara, where did you 
acquire such immense skill in singing? It’s 
something extraordinary. *Pon my word, it is, 
now.” 

«You compliment me too highly, Mr. Lang- 
ton.” 

«Aw, but really, now, where were you edu- 
cated ?” 

«*In Westernville, as Miss Lorraine informed 
you. 

“Then Westernville must be a very clever 
place to live in, but *pon my word, I never heard 
of it before. Aw, aw—is it in the North or 
South of England ?” 

Clara could not repress a smile as she 
answered: 

“I scarcely wonder at your asking the ques- 
tion, for it is so smalla place that none of the 
maps consider it worth recognition. It is, how- 
ever, not more than seven hours’ distant from 
London. 

“ Aw, then you had masters from town and 
came up to attend concerts, opera, &c. ?” 

“Oh, nothing of the kind,” returned Clara, 
honestly. ‘‘ My mother, who, in her younger 
days, was accounted an accomplished musician, 
was my only master, and as for concerts and 
operas, I really do not know what they are, as I 
have never attended them.” 

Mr. Langton raised both eyes and hands in 
surprise. 

** Well now, that’s most astonishing” he 
said. ‘Really, Miss Clara, you must. let me 
take you out next Thursday. I’m sure Miss 
Mabel would be delighted to have you join our 

arty.” 
. Clara gave a quick, involuntary glance toward 
heraunt. Mr. Langton laughed. 

“TI see,” he said. “You think madame 
would put a vetoupon the expedition, but it will 
be a little escapade, you know. Miss Mabel has 
agreed to it, and if you'll go, too, why, you 
know, it will be immense fun.” 

“Indeed, Mr. Langton, you must not include 
me in your party.” 

Mr. Langton again laughed, this time boister- 
ously, and drawing nearer Clara’s chair he 
said : 

‘Come’ now, pon my soul you mustn’t be so 
prudish! *Tisn’t the thing in town, you know. 
The whole affair can be very cleverly managed. 
My aunt, Mrs. Grahame, is ‘At Home’ that 
night, so, of course, my Lady Disdain over 
yonder will be there. 


carriage as’ soon as madame drives away and |, 


we'll cut for the opera directly and have a little 
supper afterwards. ’T'will be quite a lark, now, 
won't it ?” 

Clara, disgusted alike by the young man’s 
freedom of speech, and by the bold proposition 


Pll be at your door with a | on 





which he made, moved coldly away from him, 
and again declined his invitation. 

«Oh, come now, Miss Clara,” he persistently 
and impudently resumed. “I can’t let you off. 
You mustn't throw a fellow over, when, for all 
you know, he may be making sacrifices when he 
proposes such a little adventure.” 

More and more offended, Clara drew herself 
up and indignantly replied : 

“ Pardon me, sir; Ido not understand you. 
Any sacrifices involved in the proposal would be 
on my side; but, as I shall on no account accept 
yourinvitation, they will not bemade.” And the 
young girl, rising from her chair, took refuge 
beside her aunt, whither she knew the importa- 
nate Langton would not dare follow her. 

“Well, the girl has a temper of her own!” 
exclaimed the young man, turning to a com- 
panion at hisside. ‘* What do you think of her, 
Rollins ?” 

The person addressed — his shoulders. 

“The song was well enough for anyone who 
likes such things,” he replied. ‘But what's 
the use wasting time talking with a girl like 
that or trying to make yourself agreeable to her 
when she hasn’t a penny to her name ?” 

“Aw, there’s the hitch, you see,” returned 
Langton. “If she had the otherone’s prospects.” 
and the fellow threw a covert glance towards 
Mabel, “it would be clear sailing.” 

** You don’t mean,” said the person addressed 
as Rollins, ‘you don’t mean that you are going 
to back out of that ?” 

Langton raised his eyes. 

“T haven’t got my neck into the halter yet,” 
he said. “Fo tell the truth, I’d rather have 
her money and let somebody else take the 
girl.” 

You can’t do that. 
broken.” 

Langton, unobserved, made a grimace. 

“ Mab’s so denced fiery,” he said. 

«Never mind that,” was the reply. “She'll 
season you for ‘the future state.” 

“T don’t want that state anticipated,” re- 
turned Langton. 

And thus the two young men shamelessly 
discussed, in the very presence of the girl whom 
one of them was trying to win, the pros and cons 
of a union with her. 

Meanwhile Clara, at the side of her aunt, 
was undergoing an ordeal which she had not 
anticipated, else she would have sought some 
other refuge when she retreated from Mr. Lang- 
ton’s importunities. ‘ 

That lady was conversing with a middle-aged 
gentleman, who had not as yet been pre- 
sented to the young girl, but when she took 
her place near them an introduction was neces- 
sary. 

The name of Wardlaw, which thus for the 
first time fell upon Clara’s ear, caused her to 
look up suddenly into the face of him who bore 
it, for it had a similar sound, and fora moment 
Clara hoped she should find an old aequaint- 
ance in this supposed stranger. But she was 
disappointed, for the face upon which she looked 
was altogether new to her. ° 

“My dear,” said Mrs. Lorraine, taking her 
niece’s hand in her own with seeming kindness, 
** you have: certainly surprised us all by your 
musical ability.” 

Clara would have withdrawn her hand from 
her aunt’s cold clasp, for she had learned that 
these affectionate demonstrations always 
boded mischief, but she remained quiet as she 
replied : 

“T think, aunt, you must all have found 
plenty of faults in my singing.” 

“The song was very well rendered indeed,” 
said Mrs. Lorraine, still maintaining her soft 
voice and kind manner; but let me advise you, 
dear, when next you sing to choose some other 
theme.” 

Clara looked up inquiringly. 


Such lots are never 


Her aunt went 


“In a mixed company like this, my dear, it is 
scarcely proper to sing anything so impassioned. 
On the stage it may do very well, but love 
should never be the theme of a young lady’s 
parlour efforts. It is in bad taste and makes her 
liable to misapprehension: Another time, my 





dear, I think you will do better. Mr. Earnshaw, 
I observe, thinks with me. I hope he does not 
consider himself the person to whom your song 
was directed.” 

Thus Mrs. Lorraine took her revenge upon 
Clara for the defeat which her daughter had 
sustained. The poor orphan’s face flushed 
scarlet. 

“Oh, aunt! I never thought that anyone 
could imagine such a thing!’ she said, while 
tears of mortification sprang to her eyes. “I 
really did not choose the song. I was frightened 
when Mabel asked me to sing, and when I got to 
the piano I began the first thing which came 
into my mind.” 

“Oh, my dear, I’m afraid that little mind of 
yours must bear all the blame, then ; for out of 
the mind, you know, or the heart, the mouth 
speaketh. If Mr. Earnshaw was in your mind, 
or heart, it naturally follows that your song 
should be addressed to him. But for your own 
sake, dear, I am exceedingly sorry ‘that he has 
guessed your secret.” 

Clara felt as though her senses were leaving 
her. 

The unjust, cruel accusation made her head 
swim with horror, the room with its contents 
seemed to fly around aud around, anc she would 
have'fallen from her chair if Mr. Wardlaw had 
not recalled her to herself. 

“You seem fatigued, Miss Lorraine. Will you 
allow one who, ata certain period of his life, 
made medicine a study, to advise you to seek a 
cooler room than this ?” 

Clata instantly arose, but was too dazed to 
thank the gentleman for the kind hint, or to 
make any excuse for quitting the room, and 
with a faltering step she left the scene of the 
evening’s trials. 

“Poor child,” said Mrs. Lorraine, looking 
after her. ‘‘She has much to learn. IT assure 
you, Mr. Wardlaw, it is an exceedingly difficult 
matter to have the responsibility of guidiag 
young ladies in the devious paths of society. 
One isso often obliged to wound sensitive natures. 
and repress innocent expectations. Clara, for 
instance, having been bred in the country and 
being quite unused to the world, thought it 
quite proper for her to express in her song the 
wish of her heart, so you see how painful a task 
was mine to enlighten her.” 

Mr. Wardlaw looked narrowly at the speaker. 
Mrs. Lorraine went on: 

“T so often wish that the heart could rise 
superior to all conventional trammels, for it so 
frequently happens that warm, generous natures: 
are allied to those which are gross and selfish, 
and in these cased all the finer aspirations of 
the one are debased by the cruel exactions of 
the other.” 

Mrs. Lorraine seemed to brush a surreptitious. 
tear from her eye as she thus spoke. Her com- 
panion gravely said: ; ay? 

* Do you not sometimes think that sensitive 
natures are assumed, and that trammels are 
imagined when they do not exist ?” 

“Oh, Mr. Wardlaw, if you only knew the 
trials to which suffering wives are subjected you 
would not speak so indifferently, so cruelly,” 
and again the semblance of a tear was dashed 
from the ‘cheek of the speaker. 

Mr. Wardlaw as though he would 
quit the side of this bold woman who to a com- 

tive stranger thus hinted at what she should 
have faithfully kept in the innermost recesses of 
her heart. But for purposes of his own he 
restrained himself and said: 

“I referred, madame, when I spoke of 
trammels, to such as are sometimes supposed 
to fetter the thoughts and conduct of the 
oung.” 
¥ Mrs. Lorraine winced af this rejoinder. 

“The young lady who has just left us, for 
instance, seemed innocent'of any wrong intent. 
Why was it necessury, therefore, to chide her so 
severely ?” : 

“Ah? replied Mrs. Lorraine, quickly, 
“there is where a man cannot understand the 
delicate duty of a mother, for in that relation I 
unfortunately stand towards Clara. She adds 
not a little to my perplexities, for having’ been 
educated in a very peculiar manner, I find it 
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most difficult. to bring her under proper influ- 
ences.” 
*« Indeed !”” replied her companion. “She 
‘appears to possess very agreeable character- 
istics,” 

Mrs, Lorraine smiled significantly. 

«You echo the very words which are so fre- 
quently spoken,” she said. I never deny them, 
for I would not wish to injure the poor, portion- 
less child.” 

“*Portionless? Is she adependent in your 
family ?” asked Mr. Wardlaw, in. a surprised 
tone. 

“ Entirely so,” responded Mrs. Lorraine, who, 
remembering the suspected plan of an alliance 
between her handsome companion. and Clara, 
was determined to defeat it. ‘“Sheis entirely 
dependent upon our bounty, as. one may say.” 

Mr. Wardlaw, whose keen eye took in every 
detail,.even to the texture of a woman’s dress, 
could not but.remember the difference between 
the orphan’s simple attire and the rich costumes 
of the other ladies of the family. But he did 
not, interrupt his hostess, who continued : 

“T have this evening observed with pleasure 
that one of the gentlemen present seems quite 
struck with Clara. It is my wish to settle her 
happily in life as the wife of some worthy man. 
I would not have you suppose,” she added, 
hastily, “that I am desirous of getting rid of 
Clara. Far from it, indeed; but.a girl with no 
fortune cannot settle too early in life,” and Mrs. 
Lorraine smiled deprecatingly. 

“May Lask to what gentleman you refer ?” 

The lady lowered her voice. 

“Itis that young man on the opposite side of 
the room.” 

« The one with light hair and eye glasses,?”’ 

“The same. It would be a most. suitable 
match. I know him well. He is the favourite 
nephew of one of my dearest friends, and in 
every respect. admirably fitted for Clara’s hus- 
band.” 

“Do you think she would be pleased with his 
addresses?” 

“IT have no doubt of it,;, indeed, I. have every 
pg to believe that she would gladly receive 
them.” 

“Did I not understand you to hint that she 
was already pleased with another gentleman— 
Earnshaw, I think you called him ?” 

“Ah, sir, how ignorant of the world you 
are !”” exclaimed Mrs, Lorraine, tapping the arm 
of her companion. playfully. with her fan, , ‘‘ Can 
you not see.that Mr. Earnshaw is otherwise in- 
clined ?” and she glanced. significantly at. the 
young man, who still retained. his place beside 
her daughter: ‘Poor Clara’s. infatuation does 
not imply a reciprocity of feeling, She will 
herself soon. become aware of this fact, and 
therefore-I infer she willlisten:to Mr. Langton’s 
suit.” 

Mr. Wardlaw looked at the speaker witha 
singular smile. 

“Really, madame,” he said, “IE think that 
some of your sexare endowed: with a sixth sense. 
Surely no man.would be able so adroitly to fore- 
east the future.” 

Mrs. Lorraine -also smiled,. but it was in re- 
cognition of the other’s supposed compliment. 
At this moment. their conversation was inter- 
rupted by the entrance of a servant whose mis- 
sion was one which involved still other and more 
orn assaults upon Clara Lorraine’s peace of 
mind. 





CHAPTER XVI. 


Cur to the very Heart, mortified in her 
keenest sensibilities, and humiliated as she had 
never been before, Clara Lorraine left the draw- 
ing-room after her aunt’s cruel insinuation, and 
fled, like 4 hunted, wounded fawn, to her own 
chamber. 

She Iecked the door in feverish haste, then 
flung herself on the’ bed and burst into a-wild 
passion of sobs and tears. 

“ Oh, that I could die,” she sobbed. “ Why 
should I wish to live when everything is turned 
against me? I did not, oh, I did not mean any 
harm when I sang to-night. I didn’t wish to sing 








at all. I was frightened when I began, but after 
I had gone on a little way I fancied myself at 
home again and singing as dear mamma would 
best like to have me. I never once thought of Mr. 
Earnshaw or of anyone else in the room, and it 
was cr. \, cruel in Aunt Eugenia to accuse me of 
it,” and burying her face in the pillow, another 
wild bu st of grief swept over her. 

“T villi not stay here any longer!” she said, 
springing up with a suddenimpulse. “ My uncle 
had no right to force a promise from me which 
I cannot keep. I will go away to-night. No one 
will know whereI have gone. I shall die if I 
stay here any longer.” 

She arose, struck a light, and began gathering 
a few necessary articles into a convenient parcel 
for transportation ; but ere she finished these 
preparations for flight the first violence of her 
grief subsided and reason returned. 

Whereshould she go ? she thought. Was there 
a spot on east where she would be received at 
that hour? 

She drew forth her littlepurse and counted 
its contents. One by one she laid the few coins 
out upon herhaad. Al told they did not amount 
to four shillimgs. The expenses which her forced 
appearance in:eompany entailed had reduced her 
slender resources. and until her next piece of 
work should /be fimished she could not replenish 
her little b 

Tears again sprang to her eyes as she found 
herself so bauiked imher purpose, and, sitting 
upon the floor‘among;the possessions which she 
had been aranging forremoval, shelesked about 
her in ix. 

“ Oh,” she-said, “if I had a single friend in 
all this great city! I thought I had one, but I 
have not,” and throwing herself back upon the 
floor, tears and i sobs: again choked 
her ; for with that: lenging for a friend came the 
recollectiow that the one whose kindness 
and s had grown so dear to her was 
now for evér' and lost, too, so her aunt told 
her, by her owm boldness and unmaicenly 
behaviour: © 

Mrs. Lorraime’s: words rang.in the young 
girl’s ears like;a tammtince-echo, and they seemed 


confirmed by Mr. Harmshew’s behaviour, else | 


why did he\mot-speak to her atthe close of the 
song, as the others did ? And she could not deny 
but that her aunt was right whem she accused 
her of thinking of him unduly. Yet how could 
she help it, when Mr. Earnshaw was the only 
kind acquaintance whom she possessed ? Shédid 
indeed love Robert Earnshaw—as a brother, and 
not in any other way. 

Clara suddenly remembered a certain purpose 
she’ had cherished, and her cheek burned pain- 
fully as she. thought what consequences might 
have ensued had she fulfilled it. 

Weeks before—indeed, upon the very day 
following her last meeting with Earnshaw—she 
came home with a pleasant purpose im her 
mind. One remark which he had made, when 
examining her drawings, clung to her memory : 

‘Such talent.can make a thing of beauty out 
of a country road or an old horseshoe.” 

It was an idle remark, yet it furnished Clara 
with a timely hint. 

She felt deeply grateful to Earnshaw for what 
he had done for her, for the kindnesses he had 
shown her upon many occasions, and she wished 
to express her gratitude in some other way than 
by mere thanks. 

' She had thought of many ways of maki 
known her sense of obligation, but had diseard 
one after another as impracticable, She could 
‘show him no social courtesy, for her position in 
her unele’s. house forbade it.. She could offer 
him no gift, for instinctively she shrank from 
misapprehension. 

The next morning, therefore, after Lina’s 
lessons were over, and the child had been dis- 
missed,,she locked her door, and going to the 
bottom of her trunk drew forth an old. iron 
horseshoe—the same which onze before had been 
the theme of Céeile’s contempt... 

Yet it was an.objeet which Clara cherished 
with peeuliar tenderness. Old, worn, an article 
totally unfit fora fair young maiden’s regard, 
it held her with tender reverence to the past. 
In her girlhood she had been the happy pos- 





sessor of a pony, whose gentleness and intelli- 
gence had endeared him to her as one of the 
choicest playmates of her youth. The two had 
grown up together, and year by year the affec- 
tion of the girl for her dumb companion in- 
creased. But at length there camea time when 
a separation must take place. 

Mr. Arthur Lorraine, in the wreck of his for- 
tunes, had managed to keep his daughter’s 
pony, for he could not bring himself to the 
point of depriving her of her loved companion. 
But stern necessity knows no law of kindness or 
affection. 

The day came when the horse was led away 
by a purchaser, and its mistress remained dis- 
consolate behind. Nobly striving to conceal 
from her parents, whose regret was as great as 
her own, the effort which the sacrifice cost her 
she ran to her chamber with something con- 
cealed under her apron. 

It was ome-of the little pony’s shoes which she 
watered with her tears, and which she ever after 
treasured as a dear memento of a departed 
friend. She intemded to always preserve it as a 
relic of happy days, but when Mr. Earnshaw’s 
words fell wpom her ears: shedetermined that the 
old shoe should be the meams of comveying to 
him some token of her i 


Such o gift as she te from that would 
not be mit and it was with a happy 
sense of the the offering that she made 


it ready for him. 

She first carefully rubbed dowm all uneven 
surfaces om either sidie, taking care to preserve 
the two old nails whieh still adhered toit. She 
then coloured the surface a delicate blue. On 
one side she then paimted a four-leaf clover, and 
ow the other some delicate straw-colour ani 
white pansies. Across the calk she traced the 
words “ Auf Gillick,” the German greeting which 
Barnshaw had used im wishing her success. ‘The 
old nails shevearefully gilded, and to these atthe 
back of the shoe, she tied some ribbons: by which 
the pretty souvenir might be hung to the wall. 

She lookedat the work when it was finished 


‘with great satisfaetion, for it wasindecd a lovely, 


unique thing which amyone would have been 

j to possess. She segarded it with pleasure 

and hoped that the modest idea of gra- 

titude which she meant it to express would be 
appreciated by its recipient. 

The last touch had been put upon the work 
the day before, and, with inward gratification, 
she put it away in a safe place, that the paint 
upon it might have time to dry. 

And now, as she lay tearful and distressed, 
with heart and brain filled with burning 
thoughts, she suddenly remembered this token, 
and springing to her feet, she determined that 
sooner than give Earnshaw another cause for 
misapprehending her she would fling as far out 
in the darkness as she could an object which had 
suddenly become hateful to her. 

With feverish haste she went to the spot where 
the little souvenir had been placed, but it was 
gone! 

(To be Continued.) 








Priuvct’ Pierre Bonararts, a nephew of’ 
Napoleon the Great, is in a state of great des- 
titution ai Versailles. 

Aw association has been formed in London for 
the-purpose of procuring the abolition of eor- 
poral punishment in schools. It seems to be 
now universally admitted that the master be- 
comes brutalised by the habit of beating, and 
the boy becomes hardened. 

Mapame Lemoyne is once more a: widow. 
Her great beauty was and is a dangerons gift. 
1ts victims are, though not first, not less, the 
Duke de Persigny, Duke Grammont Caderousse, 
the son of Duke de Bivona, and M. Lemoyne. 
The Prince of Wales has a feeling of friendship 
for Madme Lemoyne, and.as he went to and re- 
turned from India visited her.at Cairo, using 
the same courtesy towards her as simple 
Madama Lemoyne as he showed her as Duchess 
de Persigny, French Ambassadress at the Coutts 
of St. James’s. 
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[4 COMPLETE DISGUISE. ] 


A BETRAYAL TO SAVE. 


—> 





One rainy Friday evening in May of 1872, 
the quiet little town of Zionsville was shaken 
te its centre by the unusual arrival of a 
brougham and four at the principal hotel in 
the town, with three well-dressed adults, a 
gentleman and two ladies, and a child of six 
years, as its occupants, and a man handling the 
reins behind the panting horses. The younger 
of the two ladies was reclining on the gentle- 
man’s shoulder, and appeared much fatigued. 

He gently placed her among the luxurious 
cushions, and, stepping from the carriage, ad- 
dressed the landlord in a rich, mellow voice, 
asking if they could be accommodated for a 
week. Mr. Logan assured them they could, and 
requested them to come into the parlour. 

The gentleman assisted the elder lady and 
child toalight, and, raising the younger one in his 
arms, carried her into the parlour and deposited 
heron the sofa, and, going to the bar, registered 
the party as Mrs. and Miss Lawlor and John 
Lawlor, saying, by way of explanation, that 
the ladies were his mother and sister, and an 
orphan child, taken to keep. 

After the ladies had been shown to their 
room, Mr. Lawlor became very sociable toward 
the landlord, and told him his mother had 
bought'the Godman estate and would refit and 
furnish Vineland, an old stone mansion that 


stood on the estate, and had been unused for 
twelve or fifteen years, and gave the delighted 
landlord to understand that his mother pos- 
sessed wealth to an unlimited amount. He 
said his sister was suffering from ague, but 
would be all right by morning. 

In appearance John Lawlor was fine looking ; 
six feet high, a well cut mouth and nose, and a 
luxuriant growth of brown hair and beard, the 
latter worn only on his upper lip, and extending 
to the tip of each ear. Flashing blue eyes 
looked at one in a winning, harmless way, and 
invited confidence and respect from men, while 
they commanded it from women. 

Such features, coupled to a form that be- 
trayed grace and activity by each motion, could 
not but command admiration, and after the 
old mansion had been refurnished, and its in- 
mates became settled, the belles of the quiet 
little town might have been heard to say of 
Mr. Lawlor, “How charming! I wonder 
if he is engaged ?” etcetera; while the beaux, 
although they respected him, could not but ad- 
mit he was a dangerous rival. 


at the Presbyterian church, and made acquaint- 
ances very quickly, and among the rest that of 
the Merritt family, one of wealth and good 
standing, the fathers and grandfathers having 
lived there in pioneer days. The family con- 
sisted of Mr. and Mrs. Merritt, their only son, 
Philip, and two daughters, Rachel and June, 
aged respectively twenty-one and eighteen. 





Rachel, a perfect brunette, commanded admi- 


The Lawlors attended divine service regularly , 





ration almost unconsciously, was witty, full of 
life, and, in fact, what is termed harum-scarum, 
while June, who was between a blonde and a 
brunette, with an abundance of dark drown hair 
and large brown eyes, drew all to love her for 
herself. 

Each of these ladies had a suitor. George 
Blain, a prosperous warehouseman, paid court at 
Rachel’s throne, while Geoffrey Lowe did the 
same for quiet little June. Geoffrey was a 
dental surgeon, and commanded a large practice. 

Each prospered in his wooing, and the time 
was settled for the consummation of their hopes, 
and the Merritt homestead was to lose its bright 
stars on the same day; but the introduction of 
John Lawlor into the family proved the bolt 
that was to shiver the happiness of both couples 
to atoms for a time. 

From the instant of Mr. Lawlor’s introduc- 
tion, even a casual observer might have seen 
his infatuation for Miss Rachel, and his atten- 
tion to her became the subject of gossip and 
conjecture. 

George Blain bore all with a patience seldom 
equalled, thinking Rachel was only exercising 
her short freedom; but soon matters assumed a 
serious shape, and George found himself dis- 
placed. Although cut to the heart, he went 
about his work as usual, and in fact seemed to 
confine himself more closely to it. 

In this way a year had passed, and still June 
and Geoffrey were not married ; as she despised 
the base action of her sister, she was putting 
off the day of her nuptials with the hope that 
Rachel would return to her allegiance and 
recognise George as a lover again. 

The Lawlors gave a party one evening, in 
observance of the first anniversary of their 
taking up their residence at Zionsville, and to 
it were invited all the youfg people in and near 
the village, June, Rachel, and Geoffrey of 
course among the number. Dancing was the 
order of the evening, and all went merry as a 
marriage bell. 

The ladies of Vineland seldom wentinto com- 
pany, but when they entertained it was with a 
lavish hand, and this night saw the house bril- 
liantly lighted, and the spacious grounds hung 
with paper lanters of many colours, were truly 
beautiful to one’s vision. 

June danced incessantly, and, becoming 
fatigued, asked to be excused from her partner ; 
and, wrapping a cloak round herself, wandered 
alone into the grounds. Tiring of strolling 
about, she leaned against the building, thinking 
of Rachel’s treatment of George Blain, when 
suddenly a faint streak of light shot across her 
tiny boot and lay there, no larger than a straw. 
She looked around and above her, but could not 
find the source from whence it came until she 
stooped to regain her fan, which had fallen to 
her feet, when she saw it proceeded from a 
cellar window, and she was preparing to return 
to the house when a sentence caught her ear ; a 
sad voice said : 

« Gilbert, I am tired of this slave’s life.” 

She, thinking not of eavesdropping, stooped 
to catch the reply. 

«* So’m I, Master Luke; but how are we goin’ 
to git out ?” 

June, badly frightened, hurried into the 
house, and, seeking Geoffrey’s side, requested to 
be taken home. They went away unknown to 
everyone. except their host and Rachel, who 
agreed to come later. 

When they arrived at the Merritt residence, 
June asked Geoffrey to go in, saying she wished 
to talk to him on an important subject. When 
they were comfortably seated in the parlour, 
June began by saying: 

** Geoffrey, you are aware how distasteful the 
attentions of John Lawlor to Rachel are to me, 
and you are also aware that I still look forward 
to the day when George and Rachel will be re- 
conciled to each other; and you, I believe, are 
equally anxious to consummate our own happi- 
ness; and I have asked you to stay to-night to 
secure your co-operation in a matter relating 
to that. But before I tell you another word 
you must promise me unconditional secrecy if 
my plans fail.” 
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Geoffrey Lowe’s answer was quick to the 

int. 

«Yes, June dear, you know I am anxious to 
make you my wife, and that I will do anything 
in reason to bring about that happy event, and 
I promise you secrecy. Now tell me your 
plans.” 

June then told him of what she had heard 
while standing by the cellar window, and he 
was naturally surprised. She concluded her 
remarks by saying : 

«« Now, Geoffrey, there is some mystery hang- 
ing over the Lawlor family, and Vineland con- 
tains at least two prisoners. We must not 
allow Rachel to marry John Lawlor until it is 
all cleared up. But as it is getting quite late, 
I will ask you to call for me to-morrow, and we 
will go out in the carriage, and by that time 
I will have arranged a plan for thoroughly sift- 
ing this mystery.” 

Geoffrey took his leave, and, lighting a cigar, 
sauntered home, wondering what strange secret 
the old stone house held, and what plans his 
quiet June would have to propose on the mor- 
row for its clearing. 

The next afternoon was clear and quite warm 
for the season, and three o’clock found June 
and Geoffrey gliding along behind a pair of 
gentle carriage horses, feeling full of the com- 
ing romance; for, both being young, they so 
viewed it. June startled her companion by say- 


g: 

“Is your business in such a condition that 
you can leave it for a month?” 

After thinking a minute he replied : 

“Yes, I think I can arrange it if necessary.” 

June then went on with her plan, which was 
as follows: Geoffrey was to spread the story 
that he was going tothe seaside fora month, and 
after arranging his affairs was to come back, 
drop his present identity, assume that of a 
labouring man, and apply for the situation of 
gardener at Vineland, which position was 
vacant. 

In four days from that time he was gone, and 
one day, a week after his departure, as June 
was strolling through the grove leading her 
pony, she was accosted by a tall, stoop- 
shouldered man, having long black hair that 
reached to his shoulders, and carrying a bundle. 
He bowed very politely, and, taking off his hat, 
asked to be directed to the residence of Nathan 
Merritt. June told him where her father lived, 
and had started on when the stranger asked if 
a family named Lawlor lived near there. June 
said ‘‘ Yes, sir,” and appeared anxious to leave 
the stranger, when a familiar voice said : 

“A pretty good disguise, when my sweet- 
heart and employer don’t know me !” and the 
dark-haired man fairly shook with laughter that 
June now knew was Geoffrey’s. 

They did not talk long there, as it was dan- 
gerous, but arranged a meeting at that place at 
dark that night, and Manfred Lang, as he must 
be known in the future, walked leisurely on. 
June was well pleased with his disguise, and 
styled him “ her detective.” 

Manfred Lang walked on until he came to 
the gate to the Vineland lawn, and-going up 
the long drive was soon admitted to the library, 
after stating his business to the trim maid who 
answered his ring. Mr. Lawlor came in, and, 
after examining Lang and his letters of recom- 
mendation, hired him ashis butlerand gardener, 
not recognising him, and little thinking he was 
sheltering and aiding a spy when he put him at 
once in possession of the keys to both cellar and 
mansion. 

He entered cheerfully on his duties, and had 
the run of the house, to all appearance; but on 
going into the cellar to examine his new 
domain, as his master had requested, he found a 
large iron door that he had no key for. He 
sought his master and asked about it, when he 
was told there was no key, and they had been 
unable to secure one. 

Apparently satisfied, he returned to his duties, 


‘and at dinner-time was called into the servants’ 


hall, where he saw a large, clean room, contain- 
ing the table and sideboard, both loaded with 
cz ihing. heart could desire to eat and arink. 
Thinking he was out of place, he inquired what 





was wanted, and was told to sit down at the 
head of the table and preside over the servants’ 
dinner. 

All the servants who were not otherwise 
engaged sat down, and when Lang expressed 
surprise at his master’s generosity, the cook 
said the dinner for both master and servant was 
prepared at the same time, and one fared as 
well as another. 

All were loud in their praise, and seemed well 
satisfied ; and indeed the new butler himself 
almost doubted the possibility of a secret. 

As luck would have it, that evening Mr. 
Lawlor directed Lang to prepare a bouquet and 
walk over to Mr. Merritt’s, and present it to 
Miss Rachel with Mr. Lawlor’s compliments, 
and say he would be pleased to call the follow- 
ing day at three o’clock, and take her out for a 


ride. 

The butler started on his errand with a light 
heart, and, after delivering the message and 
flowers, went to keep his tryst with June. He 
found her at the appointed place, and, greeting 
her with a kiss, told her of his success, and all 
he knew and suspected regarding the old rusty 
door to which there was no key. She then 
directed him to find whether or not there was 
any entrance to that part of the cellar that was 
concealed by the iron door, and, if possible, to 
gain an entrance. 

After another kiss he went on his way to 
Vineland with a very strong suspicion that his 
quiet little sweetheart was a deeper-minded 
woman than anyone had given her credit for 
being. 

All went along smoothly, and the next morn- 
ing John Lawlor sent for his butler to give him 
directions about marketing, and during the 
course of their consultation saw fit to change 
the list, and directed Lang to take the pencil 
and do so, first asking him if he could write. 
Judge of his surprise when he found the change 
made in a beautiful specimen of that unique 
penmanship called back hand. 

An idea at once seemed to strike him, and he 
asked Lang if he had time to spare from his 
other duties to do some writing for him that 
evening, as his engagement with Miss Merritt 
would prevent his doing it himself. Lang said 
he could, and was installed immediately after 
dinner in Mr. Lawlor’s private office, engaged 
in copying a play that was to be rendered at the 
approaching school commencement, of which 
Mr. Lawlor had the honorary charge. 

At half-past two precisely Mr. Lawlor left 
the house in his carriage, giving strict orders 
that his butler should not be disturbed at his 
writing unless it was absolutely necessary. 

Lang wrote busily until his master was gone, 
when he left the desk and began to pace the 
room, thinking of some plan to dive into the 
secret, as he now occupied a room directly over 
the unused or isolated part of the cellar, and in 
the very position to prospect. 

After walking across the room a few times he 
locked the door, and turned over every rug and 
mat to find a trap door, if such athing existed ; 
but no trap door appeared. Then he began to 
move the furniture, but found nothing suspicious 
until he came toa large walnut chest, set and 
fastened against the wall, and secured by two 
heavy padlocks. 

It would not do to destroy these locks, and 
thereby ruin his plans in the very start, perhaps, 
so he concluded to await his time and possess 
the keys. In order to prolong his literary work 
he rang for the chamber-maid and requested her 
to prepare his bed, as he was ill, and if Mr. 
Lawlor came in to inform him; and he retired 
to his room, apparently with the ague. 

The next day, as soon as his garden and 
household duties were attended to, he presented 
himself at Mr. Lawlor’s office, and said he was 
ready to finish the copy of the play. Mr. Law- 
lor gave him a pen and he began. 

While apparently busy he glanced towards 
the suspicious chest, and saw that it was still 
doubly locked. But his time came sooner than 
he expected. Mr. Lawlor had just finished a 
letter, and unlocking a drawer, got some postage 
stamps and left his keys lying on the desk, 
while he went to see if his sister had any mes- 





sage tosend. Manfred Lang recognised this as 
his opportunity, and seizing the ring, had soon 
released the heavy locks, and left them hanging 
apparently as before. 

Mr. Lawlor came back, and adding a post- 
script to his letter, sealed and directed it, and 
taking his keys, left the room, ordered his car- 
riage and said he was going to the post-office, 
and from there to Mr. Merritt’s, again giving 
orders that his butler should not be disturbed in 
the private office. 

Hardly had he left before Manfred Lang 
arose, locked the door, and taking off his dis- 
guise, stood up once more as Geoffrey Lowe, 
and stepping to the chest, detached the locks 
and raised the lid, only to see a heap of nicely- 
laundered linen. He was disappointed for an 
instant, but soon his disappointment turned to 
delight, for he saw two handles apparently 
attached to the bottom of the chest, and seizing 
them, sure enough out came the bottom in the 
form of a tray, revealing a stout iron grating 
fastened by a very ingenious contrivance, which 
he soon loosened, and lifted the grating to see 
revealed a stairway leading directly into the 
cellar. He removed his boots and stepped into 
the chest, but found then that they would have 
been no impediment, as the stairway and walls 
were padded with cotton and coarse velvet 
cloth. 

He slowly descended, and was amply re- 
warded, for, once in the cellar, he found him- 
self in a dark passage, separated from the other 
part of the cellar by a recently constructed 
stone wall, ventilated with a grating here and 
there. 

Peering through one of these, his eyes found 
a sight that almost chilled his blood. ‘two men 
were there, working a press, and making 
counterfeit money. The walls were padded, 
and against the opposite wall could be seen an 
iron bedstead, and chairs fastened to the wall, 
used, perhaps, to chain the prisoners at night. 

Geoffrey said nothing, but listened intently 
to catch anything that they might say. They 
only talked occasionally, and then in a subdued 
tone, but loud enough for Geoffrey to hear one 
say, as he grimly spat on his hands for another 
tug at the press: 

“Master Luke, don’t you think we have 
worked enough in this underground way for 
Uncle Samuel? I’m mighty tired of it.” 

“Yes,” said the other; “but how are we to 
better our condition, Gilbert? We have tried 
to escape time and again, only to be caught 
and suffer a terrible beating at the hands of our 
cruel gaoler. But I feel our captivity is soon to 
end: Iam not sure how, but am satisfied this 
cannot go on for ever.” 

Geoffrey waited to hear no more, but went 
quietly upstairs, and, donning his disguise, ap- 
peared as Manfred Lang, the butler, and after 
replacing the grating and the tray, he closed 
the lid, and snapping the ponderous locks, all 
appeared as before. He resumed his copying, 
which was soon completed. 

At sunset the butler asked to be allowed to 
go to the post-office, and being granted leave, 
he went to the village and thence to the tryst- 
ing-place with June. 

When June heard Geoffrey’s story, she was 
both delighted and grieved; delighted that 
Rachel could be saved to her old lover, George, 
but grieved to think of the disgrace she must 
suffer in consequence of her association with 
John Lawlor. She and Geoffrey parted, to 
meet again the next night and arrange their 
plans more fully. 

June went home, and, seeking Rachel, tried to 
persuade her to give John Lawlor his congé, and 
return to George’s affection ; but Rachel was not 
to be'turned from a purpose thus easily, and 
repelled June with scorn. 

June and Geoffrey met again the next night, 
and arranged that the blow should fall two 
nights afterwards, when the Lawlors were to 
again entertain their friends in honour of the 
son’s twenty-sixth birthday. Geoffrey was to 
inform the officers, and arrange for them to be 
there. 

All the company were together in the magni- 
ficent ball-room, after supper, and the genial 
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parted, twelve gun barrels were pointed at him. 
The officer then said: 

« John Lawlor, I arrest you in the name of the 
Queen for counterfeiting. Lay down your 
pistols; my menare good marksmen, and will 
shoot you at a word.” 

John Lawlor tossed his pistols to the officer, 
after looking at each gleaming gun barrel, and, 
white with rage and baffled fury, he said: 

«Who dares accuse me? And where are your 
proofs ?” 

From a crowd in the corner the butler 
approached, and, doffing wig and beard, said : 

“I, Geoffrey Lowe, am your accuser, and the 
proof lies in your old cellar, where your prisoners 
are.” 


The officer secured Lawlor’s keys, and led by 
Geoffrey, the guard went to the old cellar, and 
the surprise and joy of the prisoners can be 
better imagined than described. 

They were taken out, and John Lawlor, the 
noted counterfeiter, was confined in his own 
dungeon, after its contents had been removed, 
which consisted of dies for coin, and.plates for 
currency, as near perfect as any made, beside a 
hundred thousand pounds in spurious money. 

Rachel Merritt had fainted at the officer’s 
first words, and been taken home, where she 
lay for several hours unconscious, but awoke at 


pretty assistant at a glove: and perfumery shop | and e 


in Burlington Arcade has fallen in love with 
him; while Mrs. Crusty has got into difficulties 
through her extravagance, and has become in- 
debted to a jeweller for trinkets: Her maid 
lends the mistress fifty pounds out of her sav- 
ings to settle with the obdurate jeweller, and 
thus acquires the power to rule her mistress, 
and henceforth “ Our Domestics” do just as 
they please, amusing themselves’ instead of 
working, and increasing the household expenses 
at a prodigious rate. 


Matters come to a climax when Mr. and Mrs. 
Crusty spend an evening at the Opera. When 
they are gone the domestics have an up- 
roariously jolly evening on their own account, 
and are at the height of their festivity when 
their master and mistress return. But they 
are too deeply in the secrets of their employers 
to be discharged at a moment’s notice, as they 
would otherwise have been, and the festival 
below stairs breaks up without dismissal, and 
the music master, who was about to elope with 
the fair Caroline, is rewarded with her hand, 
owing to the failure of Mr. Meek on the Turf. 
The principals have learned the useful lesson 
that unless employers and their servants keep 
their rightful positions there is little prospect 


was provided with new scenery, dresses, 
ffects. 


Tue cast in “ The Beaux’s Stratagem, which 
will be shortly produced at the Imperial Theatre, 
comprises. Mrs, Stirling, Miss Marie Litton, 
Miss Carlotta Addison, Miss Ellen Meyrick, 
William Farren, Lionel Brough, John Ryder, 
and Kyrle Bellew. 


Wutn a play becomes popular in London 
there is no saying where it may be heard of 
next. Ourlatest intelligence from India brings 
word of the erthusiastic reception of “Our 
Boys” at Bangalore. Mr. John Jack’s com- 
pany gave # first performance of Mr. Byron’s 
popular comedy on ‘Tuesday; July 8th, with re- 
markable success. 


«A Man or tHe Norru” is the striking 
title of the new drama. which Messrs. Hattom 
and Mathison, of “Liz” fame, have just finished, 
the leading idea founded upon Mrs. Burnett’s 
powerful novel. The Billingtons, we believe, 
are arranging for its production at a West 
End Theatre. Ifthe work is only as good as 
« Liz,” we may look forward to the production 
of a, genuine English play. 
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sentenced to twenty years’ penal servitude, and 
the latter to ten. 

The mother and sister were wholly ignorant 
of the son and brother’s crime, and died in a 
year, both from a broken heart, leaving their 
estate to the orphan child, Mamie Anderson. 

Rachel Merritt soon saw wherein she had 
been mistaken, and sending for George Blain, 
all was soon so satisfactorily arranged that a 
new wedding-day was named in the near future. 
Without any more interference the day arrived, 
and two men were as happy as the two beautiful 
women they assisted into the carriage—Mr. and 
Mrs. George Blain and Mr. and Mrs. Geoffrey 
Lowe. 

Rachel, after her narrow escape, became sub- 
dued and thoughtful, and was no longer the gay, 
wild girl that we introduced at the beginning. 
But all had ended well, and each one was satis- 
fied, except, perhaps, the prisoners in their 
dark, dreary cells, who brooded over the past, 
and anuthematised the day when they became 
counterfeiters and felons. ar & 
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THE DRAMA. 





VAUDEVILLE THEATRE. 


Messrs. JAMEs AND THORNE have revived a 
leasant little comedietta entitled “Our 
Domestics,’ by Mr. Frederick Hay, and de- 

lighted their admirers by resuming their 
original characters, as played by them when 
the piece was produced at the Strand Theatre, 
June 15th, 1867. The first seene takes place 
in the kitchen of Mr. Crusty, whose name alone 
is sufficient to give a pretty clear indication of 
the sort of man he is. Mr. Crusty has a very 
extravagant wife, and a pretty, wilful, capricious 
daughter, who is intended by her parents for 
the bride of a gentleman of unimpeachable 
character named Meek; but this gentleman’s 
romantic ideas are carried to such an extent 





shouts of laughter. Mr. James appeared to 
know all the little secrets of the servants’ hall, 
and his lively caricature of the doings of a 
“pampered menial” was excessively funny. 
Mr. Thos. Thorne was equally amusing as 
Joseph, and his eccentric representation of the 
airs of a modern flunkey were greeted with the 
liveliest satisfaction ; indeed, it was impossible 
to witness the efforts of the accomplished 
managers with a grave countenance, so various 
and comical were the devices resorted to in de- 
picting the manners and customs of the kitchen. 
Mr. Hargreaves as the vain and fussy Mr. 
Crusty acted with no little humour; and Mr. 
Garthorne as Quaver, the music master, was 
excellent. Miss Cicely Richards made the most 
of her opportunities as Julia, the cook: and 
Miss Marie Illington was an amusing Caroline. 
Miss Sophie Larkin gave importance to the 
character of Mrs. Crusty, and Miss Myra Holme 
as Sarah completed a cast such as is not often 
engaged in a little comedietta like this, which 
was so completely successful that no doubt ere 
it is withdrawn thousands will witness it with 
the same pleaSure as did the audience on the 
opening night. . 


Mr. W. Herpert’s services have been 
secured for the Vaudeville Theatre, where he 
appears this month as Jack Wyatt, in the re- 
vived “* Two Roses.” 


Mapame Karri Lanner commenced a series 
of grand ballet performances on Monday, the 1st 
inst., at the Royal Aquarium. Madame Katti 
Lanner is the Directress of the ballet at Her 
Majesty’s Theatre, and has a group around her 
of some of the most graceful and elegant young. 
dancers in England. 


Mr. Tooutx’s admirers will be glad to hear 
that there is every prospect. of his being per- 
manently locatedin London. The preliminaries 
are arranged for the remainder of the term of 
the Folly Theatre, the lease having about three 
years to run, At the expiration the Folly will 
exist no longer, as the ground upon which it 
stands is bequeathed by a charitable donor to 
the Charing Cross Hospital. 





Lirrte Booptzsy (who is showing his nieces 
the lions in Paris): “Ah, my dears, that A. 
Loo-er. must have a large business. Why, I’ve 
noticed his name everywhere’; in fact, it’s alk 
over the shop.” 

«Why, uncle, are you not aware that a’loner 
means ‘ to let’ ?” 

(Collapse of L. B.) 

AMIABLE GERUNDS. 
To hear a girl sigh, 
How it makes a-man-di, 
To learn if it’s nature or art, sir! 
For if it means “ Go,” 
What can a-man-do 
But take up his hat and depart, sir! 
Yet it may whisper ‘‘ Come,’ 
Then it strikes a-man-dum, 
And he takes her with joy to his pty sa 
—Fun. 


—Fun. 


A BAD EXCUSE BETTER THAN NONE. 


GenTLeMAN: “I say, waiter, really, you know, 
this sole—ah—is not fresh.” 

Waiter (blandly): “Not fresh, sir! Oh, 
perfectly fresh, sir, but perhaps, sir—h’m !— 
you might ’a spoilt the flavour by a heating of 
it with yer knife.” —Fun. 

THE WANE OF THE HONEYMOON. 


Dearest or Loves: “My angel, we ought. 
to be thinking of getting back to town.” 
SwEETEST OF es “As soon as ever you 
like, dearest, to be done with this weary mooning 
and spooning.” —Fun. 
THE; AGRICULTURAL INTEREST. 


Lanpiorp (to tenant who had given up farm- 
ing at the end of his lease, to await better 
times): “‘ Well, Jackson, how do you like living 
on your capital ?” 

Farmer: “Not: too well, my lord’; but I find 
it cheaper than letting you live on it !” S 


A QUESTION OF VALUE. 


Nor to be parted with for a Napoleon : Lieu- 


tenant Carey’s life. —Funny Folks. 
ALPHONSO’S COURTSHIP. 
As the marriage of the King.of Spaim with 
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the Archduchess Maria Christina has been 
“arranged” purely on account of political con- 
siderations, the forthcoming “interview” 
between the affianced pair cannot be expected to 
be of a very sentimental character. Casting our 
prophetic eye into the dim future, we see some- 
thing like the following : 

Anpuonso: “How do, Maria? I suppose as 
we're to be married I'd better begin to.call you 
Maria ?”’ 

ArcHupucness: “Just as you please, your 
ma—— I mean, Alphonso.” 

AtpHonso (yawning): “I don’t know that 
I’ve anything particular to say. It’s all 
arranged, I believe, isn’t it?” 

ArcupucuEss: “ So I understand.” 

AupHonso: “ And you don’t care about such 
nonsense as “darts and hearts, love and dove, 
thine and mine,” do you? Don’t say “no,” if 
you’d rather have a few verses or letters. I can 
get ’em done cheap, you know.” 

ArcupucugEss: “Thanks, but I. don’t think 
it’s at all necessary.” 

AupHonso (much relieved): “That's all 
right, Oh by the way, I suppose there’s no 
objection to cigars and a latchkey ?” 

AroupucHeEss: “Oh, dear no.” 

AnpHonso: “Of course you'll have plenty of 
dresses, and all that sort of thing. Perhaps 
somebody may fire a pistol at you: but that’s 
nothing when you're used to it. The fellows who 


fire at us Royal ges are awful muffs.” 
ArcupucuHsEss: “Indeed!” 
(An awful pause) 


ApuHonso (after twirling his moustache for 
five minutes): “ Well, I don’t remember any- 
thing else I wanted to say. I’m awfully glad 
we're going to be married, of course. Aren’t 
you ?” 

ArcupucHess: “Oh, enchanted !” 

AupHonso: “ Yes.” 

ArncupucHsEss: ‘ Yes.” 

(Another pause.) 

AtpHonso: “I suppose I’d better see you 
once or twice before the affair comes off.?” 

Arcupucuess: “It would be as well to keep 
up appearances, certainly.” 

AupHonso: * And I’ve given my treasurer 
instructions to send ‘you lots of sents, so 
that’s off my mind. (booking at his. watch.) 
Sorry I can’t stay any longer, but I’ve got a 
most particular appointment.” 

ARCHDUCHESS: “‘ Oh, pray don’t mention it. 


Good-bye.” 

Atpnonso: “Ta-ta. See you again before 
long.” 

(Exit.) —Funny Folks. 


SINGULAR ! 


Dustin Bente (looking at a regiment of 
soldiers: ‘“‘ But, uncle, the uniform makes ’em 
all alike.” 

Mr. O’But: “It does that same, darlint. 
Faith, ye couldn’t tell one from t’other if it 
wasn’t for their faces !” —Funny Folks. 

THE SORT OF THING THAT GOES ON EVERY 

YEAR LATE IN AUGUST. 
(Scene: Club.) 

Crusty Orp Memprr: “Here, waiter, get 
me a chop, no pepper on it, nor salt, and tell 
the cook to cut the fat off.” 

OccasionaL Watrer: “ Yes-sir, do you like 
it lean, sir?” —Judy. 

TAKING IT EASY. 

Mamma (in hope): “Are you good now 
sae is ' 

Masset (in trouble): “ Ye-e-es.” 

Mamma (incontinuation) : ‘And why are you 
not always good ?” 

Mazen (in explanation): “It’s so much 
easier to be naughty.” —Judy. 

AT LAST. 


“Owine to the warm weather,” says a 
fashionable contemporary, “‘ladies’ costumes 
hawe undergone a marvellous transformation. 
Light tints, bright floral combinations, and 
gaury materials have flashed into sudden life 
in the haunts of fashion.” This is only the 
natural thing, for such a change must of all 
things be “snmmery.” —Judy. 








BY THE WAY. 
FamIniaRiTy with certain phrases seems to 
divest them of all meaning. We often enough 
hear people say in conversation, ‘“ Joking 


| aside ;” but whoever did joke aside, and what 


fun would there be in it if it were done? Fancy 
the man whose forte it is to set the table in a 
roar going into a corner and having it all to 
himself. —Judy. 





TWO LITTLE SLIPPERS. 


Tuery stood.on the hearth, such a comical 
ir! 

Two little grey slippers Titania might 
wear, 


Each with dainty pearl buckle, and ravish- 
ing bow, 

Like a rosy-winged “butterfly perched’ on 
the toe: 


e toe. 

I took them up shyly—I turned them 
about— 

Half in reverent .awe—half in quizzical 
doubt : 

Could anything mortal, in maidenly guise, 

Wear foot-gear of such Liliputian size ? 

(Yes, there was her monogram, cunningly 
wrought 

Mid lilies and hare-bells—a fanciful 
thought ! 

And my cheek’kindled hot, with a chival- 
rous shame, 

As I kissed the gay garland entwining her 
name !) 

Moulded to the soft curves of her dear 
little feet, 

How pretty they were, how bewitchingly 
sweet 

With the perfumes that cling to the foot- 
steps of May— 

As if they, too, had trodden on roses alway. 

So long, and in silence and trembling, ah, 
me! 

I had worshipped their wearer, fair Alison 
Lee ; 


So long (never guessing the love that was 
mute,) 

She had trampled my heart like a flower 
under foot. 

Now, seized with a whimsical impulse, I 
caught 

Up pencil and paper, and hastily wrought 

My love into rhyme: and the brief billet- 


doux 
Tucked into the toe of one quaint little 
shoe! 


Down the broad carven stairway, in satin 
and lace, 

She floated at twilight, a vision of grace. 

A moment she paused at the drawing-room 
door ; 

From her rose-tinted robe, softly sweeping 
the floor, 

The tiny grey slippers peep’d roguishly 
out, 

As if to inquire what the world was about, 

While her slim, jewelled fingers twined 
nervously over 

The scrawl that avowed me her. audacious 
lover. 


Then her sweet eyes discerned where I lin- 
gered apart, 
Vainly striving to quell the fierce throes of 


my heart, 
And a blush, the divinest that ever was 


seen, 
Transfigured the face of my darling—my 
queen, 
A moment she hovered irresolute there, 
A glitter of gems on her beautiful hair, 
Then, light as a mist-wreath—her blue 
eyes ashine— 
In the midst of a vague, silken murmur 
she moved, 
Till her hands lay like soft crampled 'rose- 
leaves in mine, 
And I knew I had won her for aye, my 
Beloved E. A. B. 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES, 





Crumrets.—To one pound and a half of flour 
add three pints of milk, two tablespoonfuls of 
yeast, and two eggs; mix the milk lukewarm 
with it, beat it into a batter, and let it sit till it 
rises in bladders on the top. Then shape your 
cakes quickly and bake them on polished iron 
with tin rims. 

German Paste ror Larks etc.—Pea meal, 
two pounds; sweet almonds (blanched), one 
pound, fresh butter or lard, quarter of a pound ; 
moist sugar, five ounces; hay saffron, half a 
drachm. Beat toa smooth paste with sufficient 
cold water ; granulate the mass by passing it 
through a cullender, and expose it to the air in 
a warm place until quite dry and hard. Thead- 
dition of two or three eggs improves it. 

Morus.—There are several methods used to 
destroy or banish moths, but among the best is 
to scatter Scotch snuff freely in the drawers, &c., 
where they frequent. Camphor and pepper 
mixed and sprinkled in a similar manner also 
answers the purpose. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


Tux winning birdina pigeon match flew from 
Exeter to London at the rate of fifty-three miles 
an hour. 

In Spain a number of gentlemen of position 
have banded themselves together for the pur- 
pose of introducing horse-racing into the 
country as a substitute for bull-baiting, and 
there seems every prospect of their success. 

Tux two eldest sons of the Sultan of Turkey 
are to come to England next month to be edu- 
cated at the Woolwich Military Academy. 

Tur Commissariat admit 40,000 camels were 
lost during the Afghan campaign, but generak 
opinion places the number at 50,000 to 60,000. 

ELEVEN sisters in Iowa are waiting for an 
eligible opportunity to change the name of 
Bullgreen, which is the only thing they have 
inherited from their father. 

TureEx battalions of Rifles on home service 
are always to be held in readiness to take the 
field with any active army we may find it neces- 
sary to organise. The three battalions are to 
be those longest returned from foreign stations, 
and they are to be recruited up to a full home 
strength. 

At Cape May, young lady to friend from the 
country, just arrived: ‘‘ And how many parasols 
have you brought, my dear?” “ Parasols ’ 
One, to be sure.” ‘Oh, that won’t do at all. 
I’ve twenty, one for each costume. We'll look 
over your dresses in the morning, and then send 
to the city. Indeed, my dear, it would be no 
use to stay here otherwise.” 

LeatuHerR for shoes and boots is nowadays. 
made to a great extent of horse hide, a reason 
why they do not last quite as well as they used 
to do in the days of our fathers. Those who 
know nothing about the boot business sometimes 
laugh at.the Chinese for wearing felt soles; yet 
most of our best London bootmakers introduce a 
piece of felt in making up a sole. 

Apropos of new fashions, hairdressers are 
delighted at the fashion for ladies wearing fronts: 
of curls. To always keep the hair curled in 
small tight curls requires such a lot of irom 
work that the hair is injured through burning. 
So to obviate this there is quite a fashion for 
wearing false fronts. The wigmakers then may 
now rejoice at having some work to do. 

The supposed signs of a revival of trade have 
been eagerly welcomed. ‘There is a natural dis- 
position to make much of them; indeed, some 
already talk as if there was no doubt that the 
tide had turned at last in the desired direction. 
The change, however, is very slight, but. there 
certainly is an improvement in several direc- 
tions—we are beginning to feel the effects of 
the revival of prosperity in America; but the 
worst is that the bad harvest will go far to 
neutralise what good may come tous in other 


ways. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





Reaprr.—The only way in which you could get a foot- 
hold in journalism would be to obtain a subordinate posi- 
tion on the staff of some newspaper. Having once got 
such a position, you would then aed a good chance to 
work your way up. It would be hard work, and you 
would probabiy have to drudge for years before you could 
rise to a high position. The editor of any department of 
a daily newspaper has to do about five times as much 
work as a teacher performs. You say that you have 
written much for newspapers, and that your writings 
were appreciated. That being so, those for whom you 
have written would be the best persons for you to apply 
to for employment in the same line. 

Teworance.—We think you can get it where they sell 
the ordinary starch, at the vilshops. The difference in 
price is not much. 

W.J.R. A.—If a servant commits any grave fault a 
mistress can discharge her on the spot, but must pay 
wages due up to the day of dismissal. If dismissed 
wrongfully, a servant can claim the whole of the month’s 
wages on which she has entered. You do not say what 
gave rise to so unusual a discharge at so late an hour. 

Une Pavvre Femmue.—Having voluntarily left your 
husband, you have no claim upon him, and although you 
say he has been living in adultery, this, if unaccompanied 
by cruelty, is not, in the eye of the law, sufficient to pro- 
cure a divorce. If you desire it, and enclose stamped 
addressed envelope, we will send you the name of a 
amma solicitor, who will doubtless advise you more 

y- 

Bootn.—The best way is to advertise your want in the 
advertising columns of a daily paper, something after 
this manner: “* Wanted, the care of a baby ; good home,” 
&c., &c., giving your name and address. 

L. 8.—1. The 27th of December, 1860, fell on a Wed- 
mesday. 2. Handwriting good. 

Ayriz.—Buy a box of Cooper’s Effervesing Lozenges, 
one of the few harmless luxuries to be indulged in this 
weather. One placed in the mouth dissolves the most 
intense thirst. 

PrnELopre.—1, You were foolishly wrong in not reply- 
ing to your sweetheart’s letter for some weeks. If the 
young man is all that he should be, try and repair the 
wrong, not by listening to idle rumours, but by writing 
an apology, or, better still, seek a personal interview. 2. 
Handwriting very good indeed. 

Gwenpo.tine.—1l. You are acting very wrong, and your 
mother also, in not making your father acquainted with 
the young man’s visits. Depend upon it, he will find it 
out presently. Inform him at once—he is the best adviser 
you can have. 2. At eighteen you are old enough to be 
married, certainly engaged. 3. Handwriting indifferent. 
4. Let your hair alone ; be satisfied with what Nature has 
given you. 

E. B. L. asks for a recipe for the preparation to put on 
lamp wicks so they will not burn out. A. Steep tnem in 
aconcentrated aqueous solution of tunsgate of soda, und 
then dry thoroughly in an oven. 


Cuar.ie C. writes: “‘ I have often been puzzled to know 
the origin of the names used to designate the different 
kinds of nails—eightpenny, tenpenny, &¢—and have never 
heard any answer that seemed satisfactory. The state- 
ment that the numbers are based on thenumber of pounds 
in weight of a thousand nails of each size would, if 
proved to be correct in the matter of weight, still not 
satisfy the penny. A. We have no doubt the term 
“penny” means “ pound” in this connection, and that 
mails were scemely made so that fourpenny nails weighed 
four pounds per thousand, tenpenny nails weighed ten 
pound per thousand, and so on. 


FP. G.—You do not seem to have stated all the facts of 
the case. Who sarugene’ you to dismiss the young man 
as your teacher ? as it your parents? Did they com- 
pel you to dismiss him because they did not want you to 
fall in love with him? You should do nothing contrary 
to their wishes in such a matter. If they know nothing 
abont your feelings and wishes you should consult your 
mother, and if she should approve your desires it would 
be easy for her to arrange the matter. She could invite 
tbe young man and his sister so take tea at your house, 
and facilitate a meeting between you. 





Torsr.—To prevent your hair falling off, keep it cut 
short, wash it witn cold water once a week, and eve 
morning apply a little of the following lotion: Olive oil, 
two ounces ; tincture of cantharides, quarter of an ounce ; 
oil of rosemary, thirty drops; mix. 

B. G.—For pimples, &c., you should keep your bowels 
open, eat sparingly, take an aloes and iron pill every 
second night, and night and morning a teaspoonful of 
citrate of magnesia in water, 


Hracrntx« and Mrrtie, two friends, wish to corre- 
svond with two commissioned officers in the Royal Navy. 
Hyacinthe is of medium height, light hair, biue eyes, 
domesticated. Myrtle is tall, dark hair and eyes, fond of 
music and dancing. 

Rosa, Lity, and Mar, three friends, would like to 
correspond with three young gentlemen. Rosa is nine- 
teen, tall, dark, good-looking. Lily is seventeen, hand- 
some, fair, of a loving disposition. May is eighteen, 
dark, medium height, fond of home and music. 

Srivra and Camera, two friends, would like to corre- 
spond with two young gentlemen between twenty and 
twenty-four. Sylvia is tall, dark, good-looking, fond of 
home and children. Camelia is fair, tall, of a loving 
disposition, fond of music. 

Eve.iyr and MIture, two friends, would like to corre- 
svond with two young men with a view to matrimony. 
Eveline is nineteen, medium height, licht hair, blue eyes, 
fair, fond of home, domesticated. Millie is tall, dark, 
hazel eyes, of a loving disposition, fond of children an: 
29 Respondents must be between twenty and twenty- 

ve. 

Frorrre and Emrrr, two friends, would like to corre- 
spond with two seamen in the Royal Navy. Florrie is 
nineteen, tall, dark brown eyes, of a loving disposition. 
Emily is eighteen, tall, dark eyes, very affectionate. 


THE HONOUR HE WON. 


Ovr Jack is a sailor and sails o’er the sea, 

And none is more jolly and happy than he; 

He can spin a ms yarn to his shipmates afloat, 
And is ready in danger to man the first boat. 

For says he, “‘ A sailor should stick to his post 
Till in Davy Jones’ locker he gives up the ghost.” 


The night it was calm, not a breath stirred the 


sea, 
And the sun was just sinking away on our lee; 
But the wind it soon rose and a storm brew’d 


apace— 

That danger was lurking you quickly might 
trace— : 

When a cry rose abaft of a child overboard, 

And all rush’d to the side with a single accord; 

But Jeck with a bound was soon over the side, 

And with stout arms and true was seen steming 
the tide, 

And grasping the child as she sank ‘neath the 


wave, 
Turn’d to hear the great cheer that his comrades 


gave, 

And the mother’s “‘God bless you!”’ and the 
skipper’s ‘‘ Well done!” 

As he stood on the deck told the honour he’d 
won, 


He is coming home to us, again we shall see 

His face that’s so dear, happy-looking and free; 
In fancy I see him, dressed ali in his best, 

With the honour he won, that now rests on hig 


breast. 

How proudly on deck ’mid his shipmates he 
s 

With his medal, named after our Albert the 
Good! 


Our Jack is a sailor and sails o’er the sea— 
May the fairest of winds waft him quick home to 


me, 
And _ bright star of honour still shine on his 
ea. 


Exveayora and Mrituicert, two friends, would like to 
correspond with two gentiemen with a view to matri- 
mony. Eleanora is eighteen, tall, dark, fond of home, 
good-looking. Millicent is twenty, fair, medinm height, 
dark eves, loving. Respondents must be about twenty- 
one, tall, fair, good-looking, fond of home, and of loving 
dispositions. 

Natrr Tom, a seaman in the Royal Navy, would like to 
correspond with a young lady about nineteen, fond of 
home and music. 

Prerstverine Tom, twenty-two, fair, fond of home» 
children, and music, would like to correspond with a 

i-tempered, th ghiy d ticated young lady 
about twenty, residing in London. 

AMERICUS, twenty-five, dark, medium height, fond of 
home and music, would like to correspond with a domesic 
servant residing in or near Birmingham with a view to 
matrimony. 

K. and M., two friends, would like to correspond with 
two gentlemen of means. K. is eighteen, brown hair and 
eyes, tall,dark. M. is dark, medium height, brown hair 
and eyes. Respondents must be about twenty, loving, 
tall, and dark. 

BuancuE G., medium height, of a loving disposition, 
_e like to corre-spond with a seaman in the Royal 

avy. 

A. J. B. and H. L. H., two non-commissioned officers 
in the army, would like to correspond with two young 
ladies with a view to matrimony. A. J.R. is twenty-one, 
medium height, dark, of a loving disposition. H. L. H- 
is twenty-one, medium height, fair, fond of home and 
children. 

Mienonerre, twenty-three, fair, light brown hair, fond 
of music and singing, would like to correspond witha 





gentleman with a view to matrimony. 





H. L. C., Lucia di Lammermoor, Annio, Bertha and 
Esther, Lucie, Blanche G., Bashful Edgar, Loving Jack 
and Lonesome Bill, Lonely Louie, py Jack and 
Young Duck, Margaret, P. B. and T. D., Violet H., Alice 
and Lizzie, 8S. D. D. G., and St. Ciare have not sent 
their full names and addresses, consequently their com- 
munications cannot be inserted. 

J.D. S. M., twenty, a signalnan in the Royal Navy, 
tall, dark-hair, blue eyes, fair, good-looking, would like 
to correspond with a young lady about eighteen, good- 
tempered. 

Caxrriz W., eighteen, a domestic, brown hair, blue eyes, 
fair, of a loving disposition, would like to correspond 
with a young man residing in London. A tradesman 
preferred. 

Turret Per and Harry, two seamen in the Royal 
Navy, would like to correspond with two young ladies, 
Turret Pet is twenty-five, medium height, -looking, 
fair. Harry is twenty-two, tall, fair, light hair, blue 
eyes, loving. 

I Sar, Oxp Stiv¥, Here Loox, and Yayswntr, four seamen 
in the Royal Navy, would like to corresvond with four 
young ladies. I Say is twenty-three, medium beight, 
dark, fond of dancing. Old Stiff.is twenty-two, good- 
looking, fair. Here k is twenty-four, auburn hair, 
blue eyes; medium height. Yarnie is twenty-two, tall, 
fair, good-looking. .* 

R. E. H. would like to.correspond with a young lady 
about eighteen, fond of home and music. 

Excernsior, thirty-four, curly hair, blue eyes, loving, 
would like to correspond with a widow or maiden lady 
with some means, and who would like to go to Australia 
or New Zealand.. 

Dora and L1zz18, two friends, would like to correspond 
with two young men. Dora is rineteen, tall, dark, fond 
of some = 2 re Lizzie is nineteen, i "i a 
medium height, loving. Respo ts must wenty- 
two tall, fair. yar 

Capratx Curtis, tall, fair, good-looking, would like to 
correspond with a young lady with means with a view to 
matrimony. Must be about eighteen, domesticated, and 
tond of children. 


Communications RECEIVED: 


Nexxus is responded to by—Sydney, twenty-two, tall, 
dark, fond of home and music. 

Vir by—Willie, twenty-one, fair, medium height, and 
fond of home. i 

Sis by—Bob, twenty, tall, fond of music, of a loving 
disposition; and by—M. A. F., nineteen, good-tempered, 
brown hair, medium height. 

Rovise Bos by—Maria, twenty-seven, brown hair and 
eyes, thoronghly domesticated, of a loving disposition, 
fond of children. 

Daisy by—J. H.; and by—John R., twenty-four, tall, 
light hair, hazel eyes. ; 

VioLEt by—RB. B. . 

Lity by—J. B.; and by—C. G. M., twenty, dark hair, 
blue eyes, medium height. : 

E. 8. H. by—Lillie, eighteen, fair, light hair, blue eyes, 
fond of music. os . 

Amy by—J. D. S, M., twenty, good-looking, dark hair, 
blue eyes, fair. 

Nozopy’s Darina by—William George B., twenty, 
dark, black hair, hazel eyes. 

Marr Ann by~Ben Backstay, twenty-three, fair, fond 
of children. : : 

Mary by—Flying Jib, twenty-four, of a loving dispo- 
sition, fond of music and dancing. ; 

Awyiz by—Topgallant Backstay, twenty, good-looking, 
dark, fond of children. , 

Sipyrr by—Jenny D., twenty, dark brown hair, blue 
eyes, medium height. 

Loyg.y Axniz by—F. J. 5S., thirty, tall, well-educated, 
dark, loving. 

Epitx L. by—P. C., twenty-one, fair, loving. 

Mar W. by—R. RB. 

LosEtr Nut by—Lonely Bill, good-looking, dark. _ 

E. 8. H. by—Lillie W., eighteen, fair, light prown hair, 
blue eyes, of a loving disposition. 





Aut the Back Numbers, Parts, and Volumes of TaE 
Loxpow REapez are in print, and maybe had at the 
Office, 334, Strand; or will be sent to any part of the 
United Kingdom Post Free for Three-halfpence, Eight- 
pence, and Five Shillings and Eightpence eacn. 

Tux Loxpox Reaper, Post Free, Three-halfpence 
Weekiy ; or Quarteriy One Shilling and Eightpence. 

Lirx and Fasx10x, Vols, 1 to 2, Price Seven Shillings 
and Sixpence each, P 

Everrzopr’s JounNaL, Parts 1 to 4, Price Threepence 
each, 





*,* Now Ready, Vol. XXXII. of Tux Lonpow Reaper, 
Price 48. 6d. 

Aiso the Trrtx and inpzx to Vol. XXXII., Price One 
Penny. 





NOTICE. — Part 200 (August) Now Ready, Price Six- 
pence, Post Free, Eigntpence. 





N.B.—Corresvondents must Address their Letters to 
the Editor of Txz Lospom ReapDER, 334, Strand, W.C. 
+4t We cannot undertake to return Rejected Manu- 
scripts. As they are sent to us voluntarily authors snould 
Tetain copies. 
Lon6éon: Published for the Proprietoraas 334, Strand, by 
A. Suita & Co, 
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